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Some few days ago word came that Edwin 
MeArthur, veteran, popular musical director of 
the Municipal Opera, had been tapped for a 
new artistic tradition for America. He will con- 
Guct an American Chorus, patterned along lines 
of a full symphony orchestra and employing pro- 
fessional voices from all over the nation on a 
full-time basis. 

The Soviet satellite and the Little Rock 
ruckus caused editorial preoccupation. But we 
would now like to salute Maestro McArthur with 
a hope and confidence for success. Tho choral 





kK New Role for Muny's McArthur 


project is the first undertaking of the National 
Institute for Music, Inc., a financial brain child 
of the United States Brewers Foundation. What 
more apropos sponsorship for the best — and 
often loudest—of close harmony? 


This serious essay in national artistry could 
not have retained a more competent and distin- 
guished conductor. As he helped sustain the 
world fame of our ‘‘Muny’”’ the last 13 years, he 
will probably establish a world fame for his 
new American Chorus. 


MUSICAL DIRECTOR, ST. LOUIS MUNICIPAL OPERA 
FOURTEENTH CONSECUTIVE SEASON 


MUSICAL DIRECTOR and CONDUCTOR, HARRISBURG SYMPHONY 


EIGHTH CONSECUTIVE SEASON 


CONDUCTOR, NATIONAL CHORUS OF AMERICAS 


Herbert Barrett Management, Inc. 


250 WEST 57TH STREET, NEW YORK 19, 
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An Editorial 





Operation Symphony-Opera U.S. A. 


HE symphony orchestras of the United States, with a few 

notable exceptions, are missing a red-hot opportunity to ex- 

tend their scope and double their asset value in their com- 
munities by failing to take advantage of a tidal wave of enthusiasm 
for opera that has been building up with amazing force through- 
out the country in recent years. 


The time has come, we believe, for our orchestras to recognize 
the obvious fact that the symphony orchestra and opera are nat- 
ural allies, and that both stand to achieve impressive gains by 
making common cause together. 


The American public, after a long period of gestation, has 
finally become almost spectacularly opera-minded. Thanks to 
years of radio and television broadcasts, touring companies, work- 
shops and the like, plus the increasing use of intelligible English 
texts, the public has developed a taste for opera much as it did 


for symphonic music a generation ago and, more recently, for 
ballet. 


Opera-performing groups at every level, from fully professional 
to amateur and student, now number in the hundreds throughout 
the length and breadth of the land. But so far only 30-odd sym- 
phony orchestras are participating in this development. 


Orchestra Logical Basis for Project 


There are many substantial reasons why the orchestras should 
lead, rather than straggle behind, the opera caravan, not the least 
of which is the fact that the orchestra is the natural, logical foun- 
dation upon which to erect an opera project. 


Historically, the orchestra has been increasingly important as 
the broad base upon which the operatic pyramid is constructed. 
Given an orchestra ready at hand, the assembling of singers and 
the provision of scenery and costumes are relatively simple mat- 
ters; but no orchestra to begin with represents an almost insuper- 
able deficiency. The orchestra, therefore, is the obvious nucleus 
out of which the opera project should evolve. 


Furthermore, there are important self-serving features of prime 
interest to the orchestra itself. A series of opera performances—- 
or even one—can lend color, variety and glamor to an orchestra’s 
season of a kind that no other special attraction can provide. This 
is a shot in the arm that cannot help being reflected at the box 
office and in the subscription sales. 


Opera also can make the orchestra a focal point for a large part 
of the community’s whole cultural activity by inviting participation 
on a community-wide basis. 


There is a part to be played by virtually all branches of the arts. 
Local singers can be called upon for roles or for places in the 
chorus. Local dancers will be needed for the ballet numbers. The 
community theatre organization, in many cases, can be entrusted 
with staging, scene - painting, costume - designing and general 
production. 





Such co-operative effort not only breeds good will for the or- 
chestra but generates interest in quarters that may have been dif- 
ficult to penetrate before, and brings within the orchestra’s orbit 
a new segment of the public which may not have been particularly 
symphony-minded before. 


Not to be overlooked either is the fact that opera performances 
make possible a longer season and therefore a longer period of 
employment for the orchestra musicians. In the case of some semi- 
professional orchestras, it might make the difference between ob- 
taining the services of certain key professional players and not 
obtaining them. 


Performances in Concert Style Effective 


The character of the productions must, of course, vary widely 
from place to place depending upon the financial and musical re- 
sources available. In the large cities, it should be possible to give 
full-dress, fully professional performances. In smaller communi- 
ties, semi- professional productions with inexpensive, skeletal 
mountings can be almost as effective, as indeed, are performances 
in concert form, a procedure which is gaining popularity every- 
where, including New York, where organizations like the American 
Opera Society and Thomas Scherman’s Little Orchestra Society 
have given superb performances of major works in oratorio style. 


We can see no legitimate reason why the symphony orchestras 
in such metropolitan centers as Cincinnati, St. Louis, or Los 
Angeles, to mention just three at random, should not have opera 
as a major adjunct to their symphonic series. These orchestras, 
and many others like them, are doing nothing, or virtually nothing, 
to take their rightful place in the vanguard of so significant a 
musical advance as opera represents today. 


Opportunities Provided for Young Singers 


Finally, there is the distinct and urgent service which a 
symphony-opera movement could perform by way of providing 
opportunities for our young American singers to practice the art 
for which so many of them are well endowed. 


We have arrived at a new Golden Age of Song, so far as the 
native product is concerned. Yet a host of gifted young artists 
have so few places to deploy their talents in their own country 
that a great many have had no choice but to exile themselves to 
the opera houses of Europe, revert to teaching, or toss their gift 
to the winds and seek some unrelated form of employment. This 
is a tragic and ironic situation which all sectors of our musical 
society, including the orchestras, can and should do something 
about. 


We shall look deeper into the technicalities of “Operation 
Symphony-Opera U.S.A.” in future issues. Meanwhile we wel- 
come comments, suggestions and discussion from all of our read- 
ers, particularly those whose experience and knowledge can help 
to illuminate what we consider a momentous challenge. 
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By Howarp TAUBMAN 


(The following article appeared in the New York 
Times on Nov. 10 and is reproduced through the 
courtesy of that newspaper and Mr. Taubman.) 

N the battle for men’s minds the sputniks are 

Soviet psychlogical as well as scientific successes 

of such magnitude that for the time being they 
dwarf other areas of competition between Russia 
and the United States. While our energies are be- 
ing directed toward righting the balance in missiles 
and satellites, it might be tactful to maintain a dis- 
creet silence about the arts. But we are getting 
ready to take another beating, and a loyal citizen 
should speak up. 

Unless we stop dragging our feet, we are going 
to look puny in comparison with the Soviet Union 
in artistic aspects of the Brussels Fair next year. 
To the millions of visitors from all over the world 
and to the millions more who will read about the 
fair, the United States effort will be considerably 
less impressive than the Russian. 

Our friends in Belgium are distressed. An in- 
fluential Belgian wrote the other day: “I cannot 
tell you how anxiously I wish that the United 
States would have a place at least as important as 
that of the Eastern countries in the musical and 
artistic life of the exposition.” 

The disappointment is evidently the keener be- 
cause the United States talked big. Here is a 
paragraph that appeared in the official bulletin 
issued by the Office of the United States Commis- 
sioner io the Brussels World’s Fair, 1958: 

“An extensive program of typically American 
drama, music, dance and the other performing arts 
is being planned for presentation in the theatre 
adjacent to the United States Pavilion, where 
America’s finest performers will act, dance and 
play their way through the whole wide range of 
American theatre arts and entertainment.” 

The brave words of last April, alas, have a 
hollow ring in November. The “whole wide range 
of American theatre arts and entertainment” has 
come to this: On July 2, 3 and 4, which will be 
designated “American national days,” there will be 
daily performances by the Philadelphia Orchestra 
and the Ballet Theatre. On June i Yehudi Menu- 
hin is expected to play a recital, which will be re- 
garded as the launching of the United States pro- 
gram. Other Americans may give recitals later. 

If we are lucky, we will have a few other repre- 
sentatives. From July 13 to 20 there will be a 
competition for youth orchestras in Brussels, and 
there is a recommendation that the Juilliard School 


On the front cover 


At 21, Michael Rabin his eight years of successful concert appearances 
behind him, including European, Australian and Israeli tours, innumer- 
able recitals, repeated appearances with every major orchestra in this 
country, and performances on leading network radio programs. He has 
recorded since he was 13 years old, when he made his debut on Columbia 
Records playing the 24 Paganini Caprices. Since 1955, he has been with 
Angel Records; that company’s fall release of his Tchaikovsky Violin 
Concerto recording has been regarded by many critics as superior to those 
by leading violinists two and three times his age. His most recent Angel 
disk marks the first recording of the Wieniawski Concerto No. 1. 

Born in New York City, Mr. Rabin had a strong musical heritage. 
His father has been a violinist with the New York Philharmonic for over 
30 years, and his mother was for many years on the piano faculty of the 


A Guest Editorial 


Orchestra should take part. No one knows whether 
the money to send it will be available. In August 
we may take part in a display of electronic music. 
In the same month there will be a competition for 
youth choruses, and we shall be represented by the 
University of Illinois Varsity Men’s Glee Club, 
the Smith College Glee Club and the A Cappella 
Chorus of the Kalispell (Mont.) High School. 

There has been talk about the possibility of the 
N.B.C. Opera Company presenting in Brussels the 
latest Gian-Carlo Menotti opera, which it commis- 
sioned and which will be finished in time. There 
has also been some mention of the premiére of 
Harold Arlen’s “Blues Opera.” But these are re- 
mote prospects, and in the case of the “Blues 
Opera,” its production, if it happens, would be 
arranged by Europeans. 

We were prepared to take part in a jazz festival 
scheduled for June, but that was canceled by the 
Belgian authorities. Howard Cullman, the United 
States Commissioner, has protested the cancella- 
tion, and rightly. This is a field in which we are 
the undisputed champions. 


HE Russians plan a big push at Brussels. They 

will be represented by the Bolshoi Ballet, the 
Svetchnikov Chorale, the Moisseev Ensemble, the 
Ensembles of Ukrainian Singers and Dancers, the 
Moscow Circus, the Ensemble of the Soviet Re- 
publics, the Bolshoi Theatre Ballet School, the 
Moscow Art Theatre, recitalists and any number 
of other individual and group attractions not yet 
identified. 

The countries within the Soviet orbit also intend 
to make a big splash. Poland will send the Ballet 
Mazowse, the Theatre of Mimes and the Satiric 
Theatre. East Germany will offer the Dresden 
Chorus, the Dresden Philharmonic, the Deutsches 
Theatre of Berlin and a folklore ensemble. Czecho- 
slovakia will be represented by the Prague Phil- 
harmonic, the Prague Opera Ballet, a company 
of marionettes and chamber music and choral 
units. 

There will be, of course, extensive representa- 
tion from the Western European countries. From 
Austria will come the Vienna State Opera and the 
Vienna Philharmonic; from Western Germany, the 
Munich, Frankfurt and Hamburg Operas and the 
Berlin and Bamberg Orchestras; from Spain, the 
national orchestra and Antonio’s ballet troupe; 
from Britain, the Old Vic Theatre and The Royal 
Ballet; from France, nationally vital elements. 

Africa and Asia will have performing troupes in 

(Continued on page 5) 





Juilliard School of Music. A pupil of Ivan Galamian, he was |3 when 
he first appeared in Carnegie Hall, as soloist with the National Orchestral * 
Association. When he was 14, he made his New York recital debut in 
the same auditorium. His success was immediate and he has played there 


many times since. On Jan. 17 he will play there again in solo recital. 


In 1952, at the age of 16, he toured Australia, and during the 1954-55 MICHAEL 
season, made a highly successful first European tour. Last summer, on a RABIN 
debut tour of Israel, he played in recital and over 23 ‘times with the 
Israel Philharmonic, then flew back here to open his current North Ameri- 
can tour with one of the most successful appearances ever seen at Robin 
Hood Dell. (Photograph by James Abresch, New York, N. Y.) ° 
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Public Flocks to Ring Cycle in London 


London.—Three events above all 
others have dominated the London 
musical scene during September and 
October; the Wagner Festival at Co- 
vent Garden, the Klemperer Beetho- 
ven Cycle at the Festival Hall, and 
the Lotte Lehmann Master Classes at 
the Wigmore Hall. 

The Covent Garden Wagner per- 
formances comprised two cycles of 
the “Ring”, with one extra perform- 
ance of “Walkiire”’, and two of 
“Gotterdammerung”. This was the 
first occasion since the autumn of 
1911 that the “Ring” has been per- 
formed in London other than in the 
summer months. The public response 
was enormous. Both cycles were 
sold out several months in advance 
and the extra performances played 


Fair Warning 

(Continued from page 4) 

Brussels. It is expected that there 
will be at least one troupe from 
Communist China. 

The ironic thing about United 
States participation is that we will 
have the physical facilities to put 
on a good show. Our pavilion will 
have its own theatre, but our com- 
mission lacks the funds to fill it with 
our performers. The appropriation 
for our participation was slashed 
by a Congress intent on economiz- 
ing 

‘The United States sutfers from 
an inevitable disadvantage. The ex- 
periences of sending our perform- 
ing units to Belgium are higher 
than those incurred by any Euro- 
pean countries for the simple rea- 
son that we are farther away. But 
this is our problem. 

There is no evading the funda- 
mental fact that the Brussels Fair 
will shape up as a competition be- 
tween East and West. Indeed, the 
United States and Russian pavilions 
will be neighbors. Because the ex- 
position will incorporate what will 
amount to a world festival of the 
performing arts, the great powers 
will be matching accomplishments 
in this field. Whether we like it or 
not, we shall be judged in part by 
the scope of our representation at 
Brussels. 

Good as our representatives may 
be, they reflect too narrow a picture 
or our cultural standing today. 
Where is our theatre? Where is 
our opera? Why not something 
like the Met’s forthcoming “Van- 
essa,” if it turns out weil? 

The United States Commission 
and its superior, the State Depart- 
ment, should be sounding the alarm. 
They should be warning the nation 
that we are going to make a poor 
showing at Brussels compared with 
the Russians. They should be pro- 
claiming our confidence in our per- 
forming arts and our readiness to 
accept any challenge. When the 
fair is under way and the Russians 
are getting the best notices, it will 
be too late. 
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to virtually capacity houses. The 
main reason for this change by the 
Covent Garden administration was to 
enable rehearsals for the Wagner 
operas to be carried out without any 
kind of interruption (in the past both 
the Wagner and regular operas suf- 
fered). In addition, May and June, 
the usual months during which the 
“Ring” was given, were not exactly 
the easiest for many foreign artists 
to get leave from their respective 
Intendants. The early autumn, how- 
ever, coming after the Bayreuth and 
Munich festivals, and before the sea- 
son proper in Germany and Austria, 
seemed the best solution. 

The outstanding figures in the 
“Ring” this year were again Rudolf 
Kempe, who conducted all 11 per- 
formances with his usual distinction; 
Hans Hotter, who was in his noblest 
voice as Wotan; and the new Briinn- 


Munich soprano, who has recently 
married Mr. Kempe, and who sang 
Freia and Gutrune with much artis- 
try; and Georgine von Milinkovic, 
who was a traditional Fricka. Reap- 
pearing in familiar roles were Peter 
Klein (Mime), Otakar Kraus (Al- 
berich), Erich Witte (Loge), Hermann 
Uhde (Gunther), Kurt Bohme (Fasolt 
and Hagen), Frederick Dalberg 
(Fafner and Hunding), Maria von 
Ilosvay (Erda and Waltraute), Syl- 
via Fisher (Sieglinde), Ramon Vinay 
(Siegmund), and Wolfgang Windgas- 
sen (Siegfried). 

The sets by Leslie Hurry do not 
wear particularly well, and there is 


still much in the production that 
could be improved upon. 
The second production of “Wal- 


kiire” was played under some diffi- 
culty. Mr. Vinay came down with a 
throat affliction early in the day, and, 





Regina Resnik, as Carmen, discusses Bizet’s opera with Rafael Kubelik, 
conductor, before a performance on Noy. 8 at Covent Garden in London 


hilde, Birgit Nilsson, who bids fair 
to be one of the greatest Wagnerian 
sopranos of the present century. 

Mr. Kempe’s lyrical approach to 
the music, his rather slow tempos in 
“Rheingold” and the first act of 
“Walkiire”, and his consideration at 
all times for the singers, make his 
Wagner unique today. He and Mr. 
Hotter make the Wotan monologue 
one of the great experiences in pres- 
ent-day opera; and Mr. Kempe’s in- 
terpretation of “Siegfried” is one of 
the finest readings of the score I have 
heard. Keeping a careful rein on the 
orchestra, the climaxes, when they 
do come, are doubly shattering. 

Miss Nilsson quickly endeared her- 
self to the local Wagnerian public. 
She possesses a beautiful fresh young 
voice, a natural feeling for the stage 
and a fine dramatic instinct, which 
was seen at its best in the second act 
of “G6étterdiammerung.” She has not, 
as yet, gotten the best out of her 
lower voice, and there are certain 
passages in which she has yet to treat 
the text with fuller understanding. But 
there is no reason why she should 
not become the outstanding Briinn- 
hilde of today; indeed she is not so 
very far from occupying that position 
already. 

Other newcomers to the “Ring” this 
year were Elisabeth Lindermeier, 


since Mr. Windgassen had returned 
to Stuttgart to fulfill engagements, 
there was no Siegmund available in 
London. Most of the Heldentenors in 
Europe were engaged. Walter Geis- 
ler, Hamburg tenor who had been ap- 
pearing in Berlin, agreed to sing, but, 
unfortunately, his plane was delayed. 
Mr. Vinay gallantly agreed to sing the 
first act, until Mr. Geisler arrived to 
sing the rest of the role. 

Because of his throat affliction, Mr. 
Vinay was unable to sing Siegfried in 
the two extra “G6étterdammerung” per- 
formances. At one performance he 
was replaced by Set Svanholm, who 
was in excellent form, and at the sec- 
ond by the Munich tenor Bernd Al- 
denhoff. Other cast changes in the 
extra performances included Gottlob 
Frick’s outstanding Hagen, Sylvia 
Fisher’s first London  Briinnhilde 
(“Walkiire”), and Marianne Schech’s 
Sieglinde. Miss Fisher sang with 
great artistry and feeling, and the 
closing scene with Mr. Hotter was 
indeed memorable. 

It is not the splendid-looking new 
“Aida” production that proved so 
poor musically that will be remem- 
bered when the 1957-58 Covent Gar- 
den season is over and done with, but 
the discovery of two outstanding op- 
eratic artists: Regina Resnik, Amer- 
ican mezzo-soprano, who has been 


judged generally the best Carmen 
heard in London since Conchita Su- 
pervia, and Gerda Lammers, German 
soprano, who sang Elektra on Nov. 
16. 

As American readers will know, it 
is only during the last two seasons 
that Miss Resnik has really become 
a mezzo-soprano, and her beautiful 
dark voice, her plausible acting, and 
her dominating stage presence all 
contributed to her success as Carmen. 


‘One was conscious of a really fine 


artist at work, and a brain behind all 
that she did. London has taken Miss 
Resnik to its heart and we hope she 
will return soon and often. 

Ramon Vinay’s illness prevented 
him from appearing as Don José, 
but instead we renewed acquaintance 
with Jon Vickers’ excellently studied 
interpretation of the role. Joan Suth- 
erland was a mellifluous Micaéla, and 
William Dickie a somewhat light- 
weight and disappointing Escamillo. 
Rafael Kubelik’s tempos were more 
in accordance with tradition than they 
had been, and there was a great deal 
to enjoy in the orchestra perform- 
ance. 


Accidental Debut 


Miss Lammers’ London debut was 
accidental. Christel Goltz, who had 
been originally cast as Elektra fell ill 
in Germany several weeks ago and 
had to cancel all her appearances for 
the next few months. Elektras do not 
grow on trees, and when Covent Gar- 
den contacted Inge Borkh, Astrid 
Varnay, and Birgit Nilsson, all were 
elsewhere engaged. It looked as if 
the revival would have to be post- 
poned, when it became known that 
Gerda Lammers, a German soprano 
who had been singing at the Staats- 
theater in Kassel for the last three 
years and who included Elektra in 
her repertory, was in London for a 
private concert to sing Bach. She was 
hurried to the opera house for an 
audition and immediately engaged for 
the four performances. 

Until three years ago, Miss Lam- 
mers had been a lieder and concert 
artist; she then went to Kassel, where 
she has sung Elektra, Marie in “Woz- 
zeck”, Senta, and the title role in 
“Alceste” with considerable success. 
She has also sung Ortlinde at the 
last three Bayreuth Festivals. She 
has not, however, appeared in any 
major German opera house and, but 
for Miss Goltz’s illness, would un- 
doubtedly not have got a Covent Gar- 
den engagement. 


Better Than Pauly 


Her performance as Elektra was 
one of the greatest ever seen or heard 
in London. Certainly nothing like it 
has been witnessed since Rose Pauly’s 
performances here in 1938, but Miss 
Lammers has a far more beautiful 
voice than Miss Pauly possessed at 
that time. There was not one ugly 
note in her voice, her enunciation 
was excellent, and her musicianship 
superb. She acted the revolting role 
with intensity and earned our sym- 
pathy. At the end of the exhausting 
evening she was awarded a standing 
ovation, with cheers, stamps, and 
three solo calls (there were 15 calls 
in all). The only ovation in recent 
years comparable to this was that 
accorded to Maria Callas. 

Sharing honors with Miss Lam- 
mers was Rudolf Kempe, whose su- 
perb conducting was another of the 
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evening’s most memorable features. 
The Covent Garden orchestra _re- 
sponded magnificently. Georgine von 
Milinkovic gave a traditional por- 
trayal of the role of Klytemnestra, 
but one that was admirably studied 
to the iast detail, and well sung too. 
Hedwig Miiller-Butow, called in to 
replace Aase Nérdmo-Loevberg, who 
had been prevented from learning the 
role because of ill health, was a 
somewhat provincial Chrysothemis. 
Otakar Kraus was a_ noble-looking 
and sounding Oreste; and the small 
roles were adequately realized. All in 
all, this was one of the few truly 
great operatic events of the last dec- 
ade in London. 

The opening “Aida” was musically 
just as bad as it could be. Mr. Ku- 
belik’s tempos were quite arbitrary, 
the Triumphal Scene lacked a real 
climax, and the Judgment Scene ten- 
sion. In the title role, Amy Shuard 
was right out of voice, and was un- 
able to support her tones in the 
quieter moments, although as usual 
she dominated the ensembles. Fedora 
Barbieri’s Amneris had much of the 
grand style about it, and she was 
clearly the favorite of the audience, 
though she was inclined to sing be- 
low pitch. 

Albert Da Costa, called in to re- 
place Mr. Vickers, who went down 
with throat trouble before rehearsals 
began, was another disappointment; 
there was little in what he did to 
show why he has been singing lead- 
ing roles at the Metropolitan nor any 
sign that he was a budding Radames. 


Jess Walters’ Amonasro sounded tired, 
but the two basses, David Kelly and 
Joseph Rouleau, were good. 

The work was sung in Italian, a 
new departure as far as Covent Gar- 
den is concerned, and one that will 
enable foreign guest artists to step 
into leading roles with ease. Margher- 
ita Wallmann, Itaiys great woman 
producer, and Salvatore Fiume, an 
artist with a superb feeling for size 
and space, combined to give London 
a visually magnificent “Aida”. There 
were one or two experiments by Miss 
Wallmann that did not come off: She 
had Aida sing “Ritorna vincitor” be- 
fore a magnificent drop-cloth that 
was slowly lit during the aria, thus 
distracting attention from the singer, 
and in the third act, after Amneris 
and Ramfis had entered the Temple, 
there was a transformation to another 
part of the Nile for the Aida-Amon- 
asro-Radames scene. The handling of 
the crowds could hardly have been 
better, and for once we had a pro- 
ducer who exploited the huge Covent 
Garden stage to the full. The sets 
gave the impression of the immense 
power of the priesthood in ancient 
Egypt. 

On Nov. 12 and 14, Edith Lang, 
American soprano who is at Ham- 
burg, sang the title role with distinc- 
tion. She has a beautiful voice, and 
a sympathetic stage personality. On 
these two occasions one also noticed 
a great improvement in the singing of 
the other principals, and a more re- 
laxed interpretation from Mr. Kubelik 
in the pit. —Harold Rosenthal 


Bergamo Presents Operas 


By Young Italian Composers 


Bergamo, Italy—Twenty years ago 
Bindo Missiroli, one of Italy’s most 
emminent. musicologists, decided to 
put on, at his own expense, a season 
of opera and ballet at Bergamo’s 
historic Teatro Donizetti. The rep- 
ertory was to consist of works written 
and composed by unknown Italian 
musicians, who otherwise would have 
little or no chance of being able to 
present their works to the public. 

The first season was so successful 
that the Municipality of Bergamo 
alloted funds to allow Mr. Missiroli 
to continue with his enterprising idea, 
on the condition that the popular 
repertory operas be included in the 
season to help the box-office returns. 
In i2 annual seasons over 60 world 
premieres have been given and over 
40 young composers have been afford- 
ed the opportunity of demonstrating 
their talents. Young singers and con- 
ductors were also given their first 
chance at this threatre, which is near 
enough to Milan to allow the leading 
critics, managements, and other musi- 
cal personalities to attend. 


Old Masterpieces Revived 


In addition to new works, many 
old operas, which had been lying in 
the archives for many years, have been 
presented. Such masterpieces as 
Donizetti’s “Anna Bolena” and “Rita” 
have been rediscovered and have now 
passed into the repertories of many 
of the world’s leading theatres. 

Up to now the new works present- 
ed have been limited to compositions 
by Italian musicians, but in all proba- 
bility foreign composers will be in- 
vited to submit their works for even- 
tual“inclusion in future seasons. The 


Theatre Commission is at present 
working out the conditions upon which 
they can launch an international com- 
posers competition. 

The current season opened with an 
opera composed by Roberto Lupi 
called the “New Euridice”. The music 
is of little value and served only as 
an unnecessary accompaniment to the 
action on the stage. The libretto by 
Marie Della Quercia is extremely 
obscure and uninteresting, and the 
staging was heavy and monotonous. 
It was unfortunate that such a beauti- 
ful voice as that possessed by Gianna 
Marinati, who played Euridice, was 
not used in a more suitable role. 


“Requiem for Elsa” 


The second new work presented 
was “Requiem for Elsa” by Roberto 
Hazon, a 25-year-old Milanese who 
is already on his third full-length 
opera. Mr. Hazon’s music for this 
opera is based on the elements of 
jazz. The story, written by the com- 
poser, is simple but nevertheless full 
of action. It describes the emotional 
problems of a _ small-town school 
teacher who dies of a broken heart 
brought on by unrequited love. The 
cast, which included Adriana Martino, 
Nello Romanato, and Gino Orlandi 
in the principal parts, was excellent. 

The third and final new work of 
this year was a two-act ballet based 
on the children’s story “Pinocchio”. 
The work was imaginatively choreo- 
graphed by Ria Teresa Legnani, and 
the music by Alessandro Casagrande, 
though conventional, was pleasant to 
listen to. 

I did not think that I would have 
to go to Bergamo to see one of the 


finest productions of “Manon Lescaut” 
that I have had the pleasure of attend- 
ing. The staging by 21-year-old Beppe 
Mengatti, was outstanding and the 
sets and costumes designed by the 
Bergamo arust Tina Sestini were in 
good taste and effective, Adolfo 
Camozzo, also from Bergamo, gave a 
thrilling interpretation of the score. 
Fine performances were given by 
Clara Petrella as Manon, Giulio 
Fioravanti as Lescaut, and above all 
by Giacinto Prandelli as Des Grieux. 

The season closed with a perform- 
ance of Donizetti’s “Maria Di Rohan”, 
written in 12 days while the composer 
was making a trip between Milan and 
Vienna. There are very many excel- 
lent sections in the score and many 
weak parts, but the genius of 
Donizetti is still to be strongly felt. 


Unfortunately the protagonist, 
Roma Sitran, had to sing with Asian 
flu, and the sounds she produced, 
apart from the lower register, were 
not particularly pleasing. The difficult 
role of Riccardo was sung by Nicola 
Tagger, who brought the house down 
with his beautiful voice and style. 
He still has to learn how to move on 
the stage and to act, but no doubt 
these missing attributes will come 
with time and experience. Enrico was 
intelligently portrayed by Anselmo 
Colsani. Others in the cast included 
Nello Romanato as Armando, Franco 
Ricciardi as Aubry, and G_org‘o 
Giorgetti as the Viscount. Ettore 
Gracis conducted, and Enrico Colo- 
simo staged the production. 

—Peter Dragadze 


Klemperer’s Beethoven Cycle 
Dominates London Concerts 


London.—While Wagner and Kempe 
were reigning at Covent Garden, 
Otto Klemperer and Beethoven were 
dwarfing all rivals at the Royal Festi- 
val Hall. Together with Claudio 
Arrau, pianist, and Tossy Spivakov- 
sky, violinist, the Philharmonia Or- 
chestra gave nine concerts devoted 
exclusively to the symphonies and 
concertos of Beethoven. Two more 
concerts in mid-November are sched- 
uled for performances of the Choral 
Symphony. 

Mr. Klemperer’s great gift is his 
ability to make the symphonies sound 
new and fresh. He does not impose 
himself on the music, but plays what 
the composer intended. His is music- 
making at its noblest and best. In 
Claudio Arrau Mr. Klemperer seems 
to have found an ideal partner, and 
their performances of the Fourth and 
Fifth Piano Concertos especially, will 
long be remembered by those who 
were privileged to hear them. 


Lehmann Master Classes 


The Lehmann Master Classes held 
at the Wigmore Hall, were organized 
by the Opera School. This institu- 
tion, founded originally as a kind of 
training ground for the English Opera 
Group, is now the only school of its 
kind in the country. It works in con- 
junction with the London opera 
houses, Glyndebourne and the Carl 
Rosa Company. The pupils of the 
school were given the opportunity to 
prepare and study with Mme. Leh- 
mann, scenes from a number of 
operas. In addition, a number of 
young singers, already members of our 
resident companies, took the oppor- 
tunity to participate in these classes. 

Mme. Lehmann was a favorite in 
London long before she went to the 
Metropolitan, and many of her old 
admirers were on hand to welcome 
her. Her acting and speaking of 
the Marschallin’s monologue and 
other scenes from “Der Rosenkava- 
lier” aroused many nostalgic mem- 
ories. We envy America and espe- 
cially the Santa Barbara students, 
who have the benefit of Mme. Leh- 
mann’s instruction and experience. 

In the concert world, besides the 
Klemperer cycle, the most important 
event has been the first performance 
in London of Edmund _ Rubbra’s 
Seventh Symphony. It was played by 
the Birmingham Symphony, which 
had commissioned the work. The 
Seventh Symphony is in three move- 
ments—Introduction and allegro, a 
long scherzo with two trios, and a 
finale which is a slow movement in 
the form of a passacaglia and fugue. 
The composer’s great feeling for or- 
chestral color and his fertile musical 


invention are again in evidence. Un- 
der their new conductor, Andrej 
Panufnik, the Birmingham orchestra 
acquitted themselves well. 

Birmingham’s ex-conductor, Rudolf 
Schwarz, newly appointed to the BBC 
Symphony, opened his season on Oct. 
16 at the Royal Festival Hall with a 
traditional program, including Wal- 
ton’s “Portsmouth Point” Overture, 
Brahms’s Second Piano Concerto, with 
Dame Myra Hess as soloist, and 
Mahler’s First Symphony. Mr. 
Schwarz and the orchestra seem to 
have taken to each other, and in the 
Mahler symphony especially there 
was some excellent playing. 

Among the recitalists in recent 
weeks, we have admired Rosalyn 
Tureck, who performed the “Gold- 
berg” Variations from memory with- 
out a break; Ida Krehm, who im- 
pressed with her musicianship and 
command of the keyboard; and 
Yehudi Menuhin, who gave a recital 
devoted entirely to Bach. —H. R. 


Santa Cecilia Lists 
Roster of Artists 


Rome.—The Orchestra and Chorus 
of the Santa Cecilia, Fernando Previ- 
tali, conductor, Bonaventura Somma, 
choral director, have announced con- 
ductors and soloists to appear with 
the orchestra during its current sea- 
son, Nov. 3 to April 27. 

Guest conductors include Ataulfo 
Argenta, Sir John Barbirolli, Bruno 
Bartoletti, Sergiu Celibidache, Antal 
Dorati, John Frandsen, Alceo Gal- 
liera, Georges Georgescu, Igor Gia- 
drov, Carlo Maria Giulini, Ettore 
Gracis, Vittorio Gui, Eugen Jochum, 
Paul Kletzki, Efrem Kurtz, Peter 
Maag, Denes Marton, Antonio Pe- 
drotti, Massimo Pradella, Ferruccio 
Scaglia, William Steinberg, Paul 
Strauss, and Carlo Zecchi. 

Soloists scheduled are Geza Anda, 
Guido Agosti, Tito Aprea, Arturo 
Benedetti Michelangeli, Robert Casa- 
desus, Aldo Ciccolini, Gyorgy Czif- 
fra, Julius Katchen, Eugene Malinin, 
Ornella Puliti Santoliquido, Armando 
Renzi, Artur Rubinstein, and Pietro 
Scarpini, pianists; Pina Carmirelli, 
Gioconda Da Vito, Zino Francescatti, 
Bronislaw Gimpel, Gennaro Rondino, 
Isaac Stern, and Henry Szering, vio- 
linists; Enrico Mainardi and Alfredo 
Stengel, cellists; Lina Lama, violist; 
Nino Jannamorelli, trumpeter; Elaine 
Shaffer, flutist; and the duo-pianists 
Go'ld and Fizdale. 

Singers who will avpear as soloists 
with the orchestra and chorus include 
Amedeo Berdini, Hans Braun, Carlo 
Cava, Iuisella Ciaffi, Plinio Clabassi. 
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Suzanne Danco, Giovanna Fioroni, 
Carlo Franzini, Herbert Handt, Jo- 
landa Mancini, Maria Teresa Manda- 
lari, Adriana Martino, Guido Maz- 
zini, Walter Monachesi, Petre Mun- 
teanu, Ester Orell, Nicoletta Panni, 
Liliana Poli, Vera Presti, Luisa Ri- 
bacchi, Bruna Rizzoli, Anna Maria 
Rota, Mario Sereni, Aida H. Stefani, 
and Lucille Udovick. 

Artists scheduled to appear on the 
chamber-music series are Dietrich 
Fischer-Dieskau, baritone; Elisabeth 
Schwarzkopf, soprano; Jean Louis 
Stuurop, violinist; Conrad Klemm, 
flutist; Ruggero Gerlin, harpsichor- 
dist; Pierre Bernac, baritone and 
Francis Poulenc, composer-pianist; 
Boccherini Quintet; Nonetto Boemo; 
Borodin Quartet, Quartet of the 
Konzerthaus of Vienna; Quartetto di 
Roma; Pro Musica Antiqua of Brus- 
sels; and Trieste Trio. 


Wallenstein Leads 
La Seala Concert 


Milan.—Alfred Wallenstein, ap- 
pearing at La Scala for the first time, 
made an excellent impression on the 
Milan audience. His skillfully chosen 
program included the Overture to 
“Fedra” by Pizzetti, the Beethoven 
Second Symphony, Samuel Barber’s 
“Medea’s Meditation and Dance of 
Vengeance”, and the Chopin Second 
Piano Concerto, with Artur Rubin- 
stein as soloist. 

The Barber work, presented for the 
first time in Italy, received an enthu- 
siastic ovation, and Mr. Rubinstein’s 
interpretation of the Chopin concerto, 
which Mr. Wallenstein accompanied 
with rare sensitivity and finesse, 
brought the audience to its feet. 

Isaac Stern’s rendering of the 
Brahms Violin Concerto had the same 
exciting effect and public approval, 
in spite of the conducting of Roberto 
Lup1. 

The local press hailed Mstislav 
Rostropovich as a new Casals for his 
playing and interpretation of the Pro- 
kofieff Cello Concerto. 

The closing of the concert season 
was following by the announcement 
of the opera season, which opens on 
Dec. 7 with “Un Ballo in Maschera”. 

The operas and ballets to be pre- 
sented this year are nearly all new 
productions and include “Murder in 
the Cathedral” by Pizzetti (world 
premiere), “La Porta Divisoria” by 
Carpi, “La Volpe Astuta” by Jana- 
cek, “Prova di Scena” by Viozzi, 
“Agon” by Stravinsky, “La Buona 
Figliola” by Piccinni, “Il Pirata” by 
Bellini, “Il Turco in Italia”, “Conte 
Ory”, “Anna Bolena”, and “L’Elisir 
d’Amore” by Donizetti, “Nabucco” 
by Verdi, “Mefistofole” by Boito, 
“Orfeo” by Gluck, “Mignon” by 
Thomas, “La Guerra in Famiglia” by 
Schubert, “Abu Hassan” by Weber, 
“Lohengrin” and “Die “Walkiire” by 
Wagner, “The Stone Guest” by Dar- 
gomijsky, “L’Heure Espagnole” and 
“L’Enfant et les Sortiléges” by Ravel, 
“Persophone” by Stravinsky, “Mathis 
der Maler” by Hindemith, and “Cin- 
derella” by Prokofieff. 

—Peter Dragadze 


Attivita Lirica Opera 
To Appear in Sicily 


The Attivita Lirica Opera Com- 
pany of Rome, Italy, will tour the 
principal cities of Sicily in connec- 
tion with the February and March 
“Sicilian Spring”. Mrs. Bernardo De 
Muro, director of the International 
Operatic Exchange, has announced 
that opportunities will be given to 
Americans to appear with the com- 
pany. 
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Stravinsky Conducts Agon in Paris Premiere 


Paris—The Paris season opened 
this year with an exceptionally inter- 
esting and brilliant sequence of 
events. Stravinsky came to Paris to 
conduct the Sudwestfunk Orchestra 
in the European premiere of his new 
ballet “Agon” at the opening concert 
of the Domaine Musical series. The 
rest of the program, which consisted 
of Webern’s Six Pieces for Large 
Orchestra, Op. 6, Schoenberg’s Five 
Pieces for Orchestra, Op. 16, and 
Alban Berg’s Three Pieces for Or- 
chestra, Op. 6, was admirably con- 
ducted by Hans Rosbaud. The Webern 
and Berg works were being given 
their first performances in France. 

There were far more criticisms ex- 
pressed about the new Stravinsky 
work than about the works of the 
new Viennese masters. “Agon” was 
only finished this year, and many peo- 
ple seem to have difficulty in assimi- 
lating Stravinsky’s new style. But for 
those who have accepted the trans- 
formation it was obvious that Stra- 
vinsky has co-ordinated in a masterly 
way, those parts of the ballet which 
he wrote as long ago as 1953 with 
the more recent parts which he fin- 
ished this year. He has produced a 
work of extraordinary homogeneity. 

Sir Thomas Beecham came with 
the London Royal Philharmonic to 
give two concerts in Paris, also at the 
Salle Pleyel. The first concert, which 
included Haydn’s 93rd Symphony, 
Beecham’s own arrangement of Han- 
del’s ballet suite “L’Amour dans la 
ville de Bath” and Tchaikovsky’s 
Fourth Symphony was the best bal- 
anced and by far the most satisfying 
of the two. However, a much larger 
public turned up to applaud the rather 
oddly assorted program of Bee- 
thoven’s “Pastorale” Symphony, 
Schubert’s Sixth Symphony and 
pieces by Delius, Sibelius and Berlioz. 
Somehow the second concert re- 
mained enmeshed in an atmosphere 
of enjoyable whimsy, and _ never 
reached the intensity of the first. 
Beecham’s unusually fine and reveal- 
ing rendering of Tchaikovsky’s Fourth 
Symphony was recorded by the Pathé 
Marconi company in Paris for event- 
ual world release. 

The Pablo Casals Cello Competi- 
tion, inaugurated in Paris in honor 
of Casals’ 80th birthday aroused con- 
siderable interest at the Salle Gaveau. 
The winner was Leslie Parnas, a 
brilliant young American from St. 
Louis. Mr. Parnas is a pupil of Gregor 


Piatagorsky and was given an ovation 
at the final concert for his finely de- 
veloped performance of Dvorak’s 
Concerto, played with the Lamoureux 
Orchestra. 

The second-prize winner, Angelica 
May, from West Germany, was also 
heard at the final concert when she 
gave a beautiful performance of 
Schumann’s Cello Concerto. Third 
and fourth prizes went to Valentine 
Feiguine and Alexis Lazko from So- 
viet Russia, and there were eight 
honorable mentions. 

Casals, who handed out the prizes 
and certificates, was given an ovation. 
A distinguished jury of well-known 
cellists from 12 countries included 
Maurice Eisenberg (United States), 
Mstislav Rostropovitch (Soviet 
Union), Pierre Fournier (France), 
Gaspar Cassado (Spain), and Sir John 
Barbirolli, better known as a conduc- 
tor, from England. It was generally 
agreed that the placing of the con- 
testants was most satisfactory and 
fair. 

Casals Competition in Mexico 


The Pablo Casals "Cello Competi- 
tion is likely to be held in a differ- 
ent country on each occasion, the next 
country will, in all probability, be 
Mexico, at a time not yet announced. 

Unfortunately, the influenza epi- 
demic was at its peak when Mischa 
Elman gave his recital at the Salle 
Gaveau. The nonvictims, who were 
Jucky enough to hear him, were 
greatly rewarded for he played his 
finest concert in Paris since the war. 
His beautiful program, with Joseph 
Seiger at the piano, included Tartini’s 
G minor Sonata, Beethoven’s C minor 
Sonata, Bruch’s D minor Concerto, 
Debussy’s Third Sonata, and shorter 
works. 

Rather in advance of the fall sea- 
son, Edvard Fendler again came 
from America to conduct the Radio- 
symphonic Orchestra in excellent per- 
formances of his own edition of Mo- 
zart’s delightful D minor Symphony, 
K. 133 (written at 16), “Quiet City” 
by Aaron Copland, an _ attractive 
Piano Concerto by Roger Boutry, 
young Prix de Rome winner who 
played the solo part most brilliantly, 
and Dvorak’s Fourth Symphony. 

Other concerts heard in Paris this 
fali have included outstanding song 
recitals by Gérard Souzay and Irm- 
gard Seefried, the appearance of Ye- 
hudi Menuhin with orchestra and suc- 


A scene from “Le Fou” at the Théatre ‘des Champs Elysées in Paris. 
In the laboratory are Henry Peyrottes and Jane Rhodes 
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cessful appearances of Karl Muen- 
chinger with the Conservatoire Or- 
chestra and Teresa Stich-Randal, so- 
prano, and of Nino Sanzogno con- 
ducting the Pasdeloup Orchestra. _ 

A series of outstanding events in 
the theatre have also enlivened the 
opening of the fall season in Paris. 
As the result of a special festival to 
promote provincial opera companies, 
the Nancy and Marseilles ensembles 
were brought to the Théatre des 
Champs-Elysées in Paris for a short 
season and demonstrated that in some 
respects Opera ventures can be more 


enterprising in the provinces than in 


the capital. “Le Fou” by Marcel 
Landowski, admirably produced by 
Marcel Lamy with the Nancy Opera, 
presents the symbolic drama of a 
scientist who chooses to destroy his 
dreadful war invention rather than 
jeopardize the whole of mankind in 
the defense of his own country. In 
his imagination he is confronted by 
his own double, a sinister creature, 
whom he banishes in the highly orig- 
inal laboratory scene. The pleadings 
of his wife and his governing prince 
are in vain, and he finally faces the 
firing squad. Although there are pas- 
sages of length and heavy symbolism 
in this opera, particularly in the earl- 
ier scenes, it gains speed and works 
up to an exciting climax. 


Marseilles Opera Heard 


The Marseilles Opera presented 
lighter fare with three one-act comic 
operas. “Le Jaloux Corrigé” is a 
French 18th-century opera most ably 
compiled by Blavet from a selection 
of well-known Italian airs, including 
several from Pergolesi’s “La Serva 
Padrona”. This production, which in- 
cludes a ballet, was enhanced by the 
original and tasteful costumes of 
Michel Raffaelli. “La Contrebasse” 
(“The Cello”) by Henri Sauguet is a 
hilarious comedy verging on the un- 
dress, which was handled with Mar- 
seillaise audacity and bonhomie. The 
seldom performed “Mesdames de la 
Halle” by Jacques Offenbach is also 
hilarious, with three men playing the 
roles of the principal Paris market 
women in the tradition of English 
Christmas pantomime. The climax of 
this work is a remarkable septet, 
which, in its essence, is a brilliant 
caricature of Italian dramatic opera 
and the sacred role of the mother in 
that country. The standard of singing 
in all these productions was unusual- 
ly good. —Christina Thoresby 


Jewish Music Congress 
Held in Paris 


Paris.—Musicians from eight coun- 
tries were scheduled to meet in Paris 
from Nov. 4 to 13 for the First Inter- 
national Jewish Musicological Con- 
gress, which was being held under the 
auspices of the World Jewish Con- 
gress’ Cultural Department. 

The French and Israel Govern- 
ments, UNESCO, and the City of 
Paris were formally represented at the 
ten-day event. Experts from Britain, 
France, Hungary, Israel, Italy, Mo- 
naco, Spain, and the United States 
participated in the conference, which 
presented performances of works by 
Ernest Bloch, Darius Milhaud, Paul 
Ben Haim, Arnold Schoenberg, and 
others. 

Symposiums on “The Realm of 
Jewish Music and its Frontiers”, “Art 
Music Inspired by Jewish Tradition”, 
“The Role of Tradition in the Syna- 
gogue of Today”, and “Problems of 
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Performance and Interpretation” were 
held. Darius Milhaud gave an address 
on “Tradition of the Ancient Proven- 
cal Centers”. Participants in the Con- 
gress from the United States included 
Curt Sachs, Eric Werner, Abraham J. 
Heschel, Maurice Ganchoff, Gershon 
Ephros, Lazare Seminsky, and Chem- 
jo Vinaver. 


Shostakovich Symphony 
Has World Premiere 


Moscow.—Dimitri Shostakovich’s 
Symphony No. 11, entitled “1905” 
and dedicated to the Russian revolu- 
tion of that year, was given its world 
premiere on Oct. 30. The Moscow 
State Symphony was under the direc- 
tion of Nathan Rakhin. 


The symphony, written in G minor, 
is in four movements without inter- 
ruption. Commissioned for the cur- 
rent celebration of the 40th anniver- 
sary of the Bolshevik Revolution, the 
symphony makes liberal use of themes 
suggested by folk songs and revolu- 
tionary songs, as well as two themes 
that Shostakovich borrowed from an 
earlier work written in 1951, his “Ten 
Poems for Chorus without Orchestra”, 
about the same revolution. 


Program Music 


The symphony is programmatic and 
appears to follow a pattern of revolu- 
tionary episodes and moods that the 
composer wanted to illustrate. The 
composer accepted the applause of 
the audience of more than 2,500 per- 
sons. 


American Duo Appear in Turkey 


Ankara, Turkey.—Two joint recitals 
given by Edward Vito, harpist, and 
Arthur Lora, flutist, opened Ankara’s 
1957-58 concert season. The two 
artists are on an East European and 
Asiatic tour, supported by the Ameri- 
can National Theatre and Academy. 
The concerts not only provided de- 
lightful evenings of music-making, 
but also the opportunity to enjoy the 
harp and the flute, rarely presented in 
recitals. Many American works were 
on the programs, among which one 
was of special interest, Vincent 
Persichetti’s Serenade No. 10, written 
especially for this tour. Its world 
premiere was given in a concert at 
the Art Lovers’ Club here. It is very 
attractive music, highly colorful in 
the way the instruments are treated, 
and ingeniously clean-cut in _ its 
structure. 

A more dramatic event was the 
visit of the Minneapolis Symphony 
under Antal Dorati. The group gave 
five concerts in Turkey, two in 
Ankara, and three in Istanbul. The 
Ankara concerts were given at the 
State Opera House, which has the 
most adequate auditorium of the city, 
but still one with many drawbacks: 
It is too small (about 700 seats), its 
stage is narrow, and it is acoustically 
poor. Since the house was sold out 
for both concerts, the management 
made an exception to its rules and 
allowed people who could not get 
tickets to be admitted as standees. 
The opening gala of the season was 
also postponed in favor of these 
concerts. 


Success of Concerts 

In Istanbul, the orchestra played in 
a film theatre, a larger hall, but again 
with imperfect acoustics. In both cities 
the orchestra scored a_ triumphal 
success. Its standing as a first-class 
symphonic unit was unanimously 
admitted by the critics, although there 
were some reserves concerning Mr. 
Dorati’s interpretative approach to 
many of the works on his well-bal- 
anced and varied programs. It was 
found rather cold and unemotional. 
His preoccupation with the architec- 
tural aspect of music was, neverthe- 
less, very much admired. 

The American compositions, al- 
though brilliantly performed, met 
only a polite response. They were 
Samuel Barber's “Medea’s Meditation 
and Dance of Vengeance”, Henry 
Cowell’s “Music for Orchestra” 
(1957), William Schuman’s “New 


England Triptych”, and Morton 
Gould’s “Spirituals”, all Turkish 
premieres. 


Robert Lawrence, the first perma- 
nent American conductor of Ankara’s 
Presidential Symphony, conducted his 
first two concerts on Oct. 12 and 22 
respectively. It was obvious that the 
performance quality of the orchestra 
had greatly improved. The poor qual- 
ity of the instruments used forbids 
Mr. Lawrence, however, to achieve 
better results. On the first program 
was Virgil Thomson's suite from 
“Louisiana Story”, given for the first 
time in this country. In the second 
concert the efforts of Idil Biret, pian- 
ist, and Mr. Lawrence were joined in 
an outstanding performance of Liszt’s 
E Flat Concerto. Miss Biret, only 16 
years of age, was twice winner of the 
Premier Prix of the Paris Conserva- 
toire, where she studied under Nadia 
Boulanger and Jean Doyen. 

The State Opera opened with Bel- 
lini’s “La Sonnambula”. It was fol- 
lowed by Suppé’s “Boccaccio”, and by 
Mozart’s “Cosi fan tutte”, both in- 
competently produced and performed. 

—lIIhan K. Mimaroglu 


Belgrade Oper 
Stages Premiere 


Belgrade, Yugoslavia. — Belgrade 
and Zagreb welcomed the visit of the 
Minneapolis Symphony under Antal 
Dorati at the beginning of the season. 
The program included Bartok’s Con- 
certo for Orchestra, Mozart’s “Mar- 
riage of Figaro” Overture, and 
Brahms’s Second Symphony, and the 
audience demanded encores, so stir- 
ring were the performances. 

In connection with the celebration 
of the anniversary of the freeing of 
Belgrade on Oct. 20, the Belgrade 
Opera gave the premiere of “The 
Mountain Garland” by Nikola Herci- 
gonja. The libretto, based on a work 
with the same title by Peter Petrovic 
Njegos, was written by the composer 
and by Rasa Plaovic. The work is 
not a typical opera, but rather a sort 
of opera-oratorio, with recitative 
predominating. The choruses are 
most important. The performance 
was a public success, thanks to the 
conductor, Oskar Danon, the singers, 
and the chorus, which was reinforced 
by the chorus of the Home of the 
Yugoslavian National Army. Miomir 
Denic designed the sets and Rasa 
Plaovic was stage director. Milica 


Babic-Jovanovic did the costumes. 

This season the Belgrade Opera is 
planning some _ new productions: 
Mozart’s ‘“‘Entfiihrung aus dem 
Serail”; Puccini's “Fanciulla del 
West”; and Prokofieff’s “War and 
Peace” in the new version completed 
before his death. The Zagreb Opera 
will offer as novelties Puccini’s “Ma- 
dama Butterfly” and “Manon Les- 
caut”; Verdi's “Falstaff”; Mozart's 
“Entfiihrung”’; and Stjepan Sulek’s 
“Coriolan”. An evening will be de- 
voted to two ballets—Bartok’s “Mi- 
raculous Mandarin” and _ Ravel's 
“Daphnis and Chloe”—and an opera 
—Stravinsky’s “The Nightingale”. 

The Laibach Opera will include 
productions of “Der Fliegende Hol- 
lander”; “Black Masks”, by _ the 
Slovene composer Kogoj; Prokofieff’s 
“The Flaming Angel”; Janacek’s 
“Jenufa”; and the native ballet “Our 
Beloved City”, which Pio and Pina 
Mlakar have set to a score by Bojan 
Adamic. The season was opened with 
“Andrea Chenier”. 

Several foreign artists have been 
heard at the Zagreb Opera. The 


, admirable Bulgarian tenor Dmitar 


Uzunov appeared in “Carmen” and 
“Aida”. The Finnish bass Kim Borg 
was heard in “Don Giovanni” and 
also gave a recital. Another guest 
was the Polish tenor Bogdan Paprot- 
sky, who sang well but proved an 
awkward actor. 

Leonid Kogan, the Russian violinist, 
headed the season’s opening recital- 
ists. He made a profound impression 
at his first appearance, assisted by the 
excellent pianist Andrei Mitnik. 

The young American pianist Julius 
Katchen gave brilliant recitals in 
Zagreb and Belgrade. He was soloist 
with the Zagreb Philharmonic in the 
Rachmaninoff Concerto No. 2, with 
Mladen Basic conducting. The pro- 
gram included the “Concerto Giocoso” 
by the young Croatian composer 
Kelemen. At another concert by the 
Zagreb Philharmonic the piano solo- 
ist was Branka Musulin, of Zagreb, 
who played Beethoven’s Third Con- 
certo. The Sinfonietta by Stanko 
Horvat, young Zagreb composer, was 
also heard. —Dragan Lisac 


Edmonton Symphony 
Plays in New Hall 


Edmonton, Alberta~—The Edmon- 
ton Symphony, Lee Hepner, conduc- 
tor, opened its 1957-58 on Oct. 27, 
performing for the first time in the 


new Jubilee Auditorium. The soloist 
was Maureen Forrester, contralto. 
Patricia Parr, pianist, appeared with 
the orchestra in its second concert, 
on Nov. 17. Other artists scheduled to 
appear with the orchestra include 
Byron Janis, pianist, Dec. 8; Alfredo 
Campoli, violinist, Feb. 9; Thomas 
Rolston, violinist, March 2; and 
Friedrich Gulda, pianist, March 23. 





Vancouver, B. C.—For their tenth 
season of chamber-music concerts, 
the Vancouver Friends of Chamber 
Music has scheduled five events. 
These include the Barylli Quartet, 
Oct. 31; Alfred Deller Trio, Nov. 27; 
Kessler Trio, Jan. 17; Griller String 
Quartet, Feb. 6; and Amadeus Quar- 
tet, March 15. 


Guatemala Symphony 
In Four Concerts 


Guatemala.—The list of events pro- 
grammed by the Guatemala Symphony 
included a series of four concerts, 
dating from Sept. 24 to Oct. 25, and 
presenting Eloise Polk, Bernard 
Flavigny, Jeanne Mitchell, and 
Nicanor Zabaleta as guest soloists. 
Jonathan Sternberg was guest con- 
ductor on the first three of these 
events. Miss Polk and Miss Mitchell 
were also heard in recitals, and 
Pro Arte Musical presented the 
Zimbler Sinfonietta and the Columbus 
Bovchoir. 

Included in the works conducted 
by Mr. Sternberg were Hindemith’s 
Symphonic Metamorphosis on Themes 
by Weber, Ibert’s “Louisville Con- 
certo”, and Gershwin’s “An American 
in Paris”. He scored a success with 
the audience and was also heartily 
applauded by the members of the 
orchestra, who worked enthusiastic- 
ally under his direction. 

Eloise Polk, a young American 
pianist and former student of Rudolf 
Serkin, performed the Beethoven 
Fourth Piano Concerto with disci- 
plined technique and musical finesse. 
Jeanne Mitchell, American violinist, 
was soloist in the Vieuxtemps Con- 
certo No. 4, and revealed a thorough 
technical mastery of her instrument. 
She possessed a full rich tone and had 
a fine understanding of style. Bernard 
Flavigny’s performance of the Chopin 
F minor Concerto was a delightful 
experience. The most salient aspect of 
his playing was the strong tendency 
towards understatement and intimacy. 

—John Levy 


Lee Hepner (left), conductor of the Edmonton Symphony, and Maureen 
Forrester, contralto soloist, relax after the orchestra’s opening concert 
of the season with A. O. Minsos, president of the Edmonton Symphony 
Society 
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“Dale Carnegie couldn't have 
picked a more likely candidate" 


By RAFAEL KAMMERER 


IRST impressions, it is said, are 
lasting. There is a grain of 
truth in this simple aphorism 
that explains in part the success of 
William Warfield. Aside from his 
singing, whether you meet him for 
the first time as a listener at one of 
his concerts, or privately in person, 
you are impressed with the warm, 
friendly expansiveness of the man 
—all six feet of him. There is 
nothing tactfully “arty” about his 
hearty handshake, cordial greeting, 
or his singing, for that matter. It is 
all genuine and spontaneous. 
Whoever picked him in the first 
place to be our singing ambassador 
to the world at large was not only 
a shrewd appraiser of men but had 
the best interests of the country at 
heart. The late Dale Carnegie him- 
self couldn’t have picked a more 
likely candidate to win and influ- 
ence people. 


Fourth Good-Will Tour 


As a cultural emissary for the 
State Department, Mr. Warfield is 
about to embark on his fourth 
good-will tour. During the first ten 
weeks in 1958, he will be heard in 
Iran, Pakistan, India, Burma, 
Thailand, Malaya, Indonesia, 
Hong Kong, and the Philippines. 
Last season, on a similar mission, 
his itinerary took him through 
Africa, the Near East, and Western 
Europe, when in 17 weeks he vis- 
ited 21 countries. He made his sec- 
ond trip for the State Department 
in 1955 as soloist with the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra on its first tour of 
Europe. His first, in 1952, was as 
star of the “Porgy and Bess” com- 
pany that introduced the opera to 
enthusiastic audiences in Vienna, 
Berlin, and London. Mr. Warfield 
was the “Porgy” in that company, 
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and the eminent young American 
soprano, Leontyne Price, was the 
“Bess”. It wasn’t long before the 
stage romance blossomed into the 
real thing and Miss Price became 
Mrs. Warfield. 

Born in Arkansas, the eldest of 
five brothers, the Warfield family 
moved to Rochester, N. Y., when 
he was three years old. This. in 
the light of later developments, was 
a portentous move for William. 

The future baritone’s earliest am- 
bition, like that of many another 
celebrated singer, was to be a 
pianist. Long before he had an 
opportunity to study the instrument. 
the piano held an irresistible fasci- 
nation for him. From the age of 
nine, when he had his first lesson, 
until he was 14, he worked at being 
a pianist with a “terrific inner 
drive” and then suddenly gave it 
up in disgust because his teacher 
insisted that he learn a piece he 
did not like. Thanks to Cecile 
Chaminade’s “The Flatterer”, Wil- 
liam Warfield, although he did not 
know it at the time. was edging over 
to the ladder on which eventually 
he would climb to world renown. 


Discovered by School Teacher 


His singing career began when 
he joined the chorus in the local 
Washington Junior High School. 
Here he was “discovered” by Elsa 
Miller, the music teacher in the 
school, who recognized his poten- 
tialities as a singer. 

“I can never be grateful enough 
to Miss Miller. She gave me pri- 
vate lessons and guided me care- 
fully all through my junior and 
senior high school years. And she 
never charged me a cent for those 
lessons nor allowed me to tackle 
anything I wasn’t ready for. She 
gave me the preparation I needed 
to enter the Eastman School of 
Music. 

“At Eastman, too, I was fortu- 
nate in having Arthur Kraft as my 
teacher. I studied with him straight 
through, except for the time I spent 
in the army, until I came to New 
York. Since coming to New York 
I have studied with Yves Tinayre-— 
the music of the Renaissance and 
Bach—and with my accompanist, 
Otto Herz.” 


Greenwich Village Home 


Thus, Mr. Warfield summed up 
in a nutshell, as it were, the prime 
influences that shaped his career, 
as he sipped his morning coffee in 
the cosy living room of the quiet 
little house he and his wife own 
and occupy in New York's Green- 
wich Village, and where, when not 
on tour, they lead a “normal life.” 

From his father, the Reverend 
Robert E. Warfield, Pastor of the 
Mount Vernon Baptist Church in 
Rochester, the baritone inherited a 
passion for education, and a “gusto” 
for learning, that has stood him 
in good stead ever since. As a lin- 
guist, he speaks fluent French, 
German, and Italian. In addition, 
he has a singing knowledge of 
Latin, Hungarian, and Hebrew, a 
smattering of Yiddish. Spanish and 
Russian are next on his agenda. 


His interest in all things cultural 
—painting and literature, in par- 
ticular—is second only to his love 
for music. His tastes in music are 
more catholic than that of most 
“high-brow” musicians. When I 
asked him whether he was a record 
collector, Mr. Warfield replied, 
“No, not in the sense you mean, 
that is in being a collector for the 
sake of a specific collection. Pearl 
Bailey may be a far cry from Yves 
Tinayre but you'll find their re- 
cordings resting side by side on my 
shelves. Lena Horne, the Bach can- 
tatas, as well as the piano playing 
of the young ‘classical’ jazz pianist 
Don Shirley, find an equally wel- 
come place there. We have lots of 
mambos, too, for Leontyne loves to 
dance. I collect what I like and my 
tastes in music are versatile.” 


Prefers Concert Work 


Experienced in many singing 
fields — church, concert, opera, 
oratorio, and night clubs — Mr. 


Warfield prefers the role of the 
concert singer, because, in his own 
words, “it is the hardest and most 
challenging of all”. Since singing 
is his life’s work, however, he en- 
joys and makes the most of each 
Opportunity as it comes along. 

Queried as to his aims and am- 
bitions for the future, the singer 
replied: “I have no specific ambi- 
tions; I just want to continue sing- 
ing as long as possible. I would like 
to act more and possibly do more 
opera. I got a great kick out of 
playing ‘De Lawd’ in NBC’s re- 
cent telecast of ‘Green Pastures’ 
because it was purely an acting role. 
If I had the time for it, I would 
like to take up photography as a 
hobby. Every season I tell myself, 
‘Next summer I get a camera’, but 
that summer is. still a-comin’. 
About the only recreation I can 
ever find time for is a periodic 
work-out in the gymnasium. Keep- 
ing fit is, of course, a necessary part 
of my work. I do enjoy an occa- 
sional game of handball.” 


“Lucky Break” in Toronto 


Mr. Warfield’s lucky break came 
when he was singing at the Club 
Norman in Toronto. Walter Carr, 
a Canadian stock-broker who heard 
him there, was so impressed that 
he financed the baritone’s Town 
Hall debut recital, which was ar- 
ranged and managed by Larney 
Goodkind. That was in March. 
1950. Overnight, he became one of 
the “finds” of the season. Since 
then, aside from his journeys for 
the State Department, Mr. Warfield 
has toured this country, Canada, 
Australia and South America re- 
peatedly. Following that memorable 
debut, he was engaged to play the 
role of Joe in MGM’s film version 
of “Show Boat”, where his singing 
of “Ol’ Man River” brought him 
further renown. Prior to his con- 
cert debut, he had sung leading 
roles in such theatrical productions 
as “Call Me Mister”, “Set My Peo- 
ple Free”, and “Regina”. 

American talent, Mr. Warfield 
found on his travels, is greatly 
appreciated all over the world. The 
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Europeans, in particular, are re- 
ceptive to American artists, but 
“they are always amazed to find 
that we are as good as we are... 
We hear a much greater variety of 
music here in our own cultural 
centers. You won't hear much 
French music in Germany, for in- 
stance, nor as much German music 
in France or Italy. The Germans 
stick pretty close to their own 
composers, and the French and 
Italians do likewise. That is per- 
haps only natural. 

“We have a more rounded out- 
look here and are free to pick and 
choose the best from every country. 
Our standards of performance in 
general, too, are higher than they 
are in Europe. Many of the old 
world’s finest musicians are per- 
manent residents of this country 
and so have helped to enrich our 
musical life. No, there is no place 
in the world where you can hear 
such a variety of good music so well 
performed as here in New York or 
in our other large cultural centers.” 

Except on rare occasions when 
their engagements happen to coin- 
cide in the performance of an 
oratorio or concerted work, the 
Warfields follow independent ca- 
reers. When they do practice at 
home—which is rare—they do not 
interfere with each other. All the 
heavy practicing is done in uptown 
studios with their respective ac- 
companists or while on tour. When 
studying a new score, Mr. War- 
field runs through it on the piano 
whistling the vocal line softly in- 
stead of singing it. Whatever vocal- 
izing he does at home is done 
mezza-voce. 

“I have weird ways of prac- 


ticing,” he says with a chuckle, 
“that I wouldn’t want to recom- 
mend to others although they 
work for me. I have a hard time 
getting into the mood sometimes 
so I just go out to a movie and 
forget about it. I get myself relaxed 
that way. When I[ get back home 
I'm ready to concentrate on the 
problem in hand and I work like 
mad. Most of our practicing, how- 
ever, is done on tour.” 

Too many voice students, Mr. 
Warfield believes, are too preoc- 
cupied with the problems of vocal 
technique. “The technique of sing- 
ing is something that you acquire 
over the years. It grows. It can’t 
be forced. Whether you practice 
three or ten hours a day isn’t going 
to make much difference—you can 
only do so much at a time. 

“Of course, young singers must 
give their undivided attention to 
their art; yet at the same time they 
cannot afford to neglect their gen- 
eral cultural development. This is 
definitely important in the making 
of an artist. A little less time spent 
on the voice and a little more de- 
voted to the broadening of one’s 
cultural horizons will pay dividends 
in the end. In my own particular 
case, the fact that I had studied 
the piano before I took up singing 
not only was a great help in giving 
me an invaluable background, but 
it has been of inestimable benefit 
to me ever since.” 

Following his heavily booked cur- 
rent tour of the United States, and 
his assignment in the Far East, 
Mr. Warfield will leave in June 
for Australia where he is scheduled 
to give 20 recitals and make 15 
orchestral appearances. —R.K. 





Houston Symphony 
Lists Artists 


Houston, Texas.—The Houston 
Symphony, Leopold Stokowski, con- 
ductor, opened its 1957-58 season on 
Oct. 28. The orchestra has scheduled 
24 concerts to be presented in 12 
pairs. Conductors who will share the 
podium with Mr. Stokowski during 
the season include Heiter Villa-Lobos, 
Dec. 9-10; Igor Stravinsky, Jan. 6-7; 
and Walter Susskind, Jan. 20-21, and 
Feb. 3-4. 

Mr. Stokowski will conduct the 
world premiere of Charles Ives’s Sym- 
phony No. 4 and had scheduled the 
first American performance of Andrej 
Panufnik’s “Sinfonia Elegiaca” on 
Nov. 11-12. Soloists appearing with 
the orchestra include Leonard 
Pennario, pianist, Nov. 4-5; Margaret 
Aue, cellist, Nov. 11-12; Claudio 
Arrau, pianist, Dec. 9-10; Yehudi 
Menuhin, violinist, Feb. 3-4; Nathan 
Milstein, violinist, March 17-18; and 
Gregor Piatigorsky, cellist, March 24- 
23. 


Oklahoma Symphony 
Begins 21st Season 


Oklahoma City, Okla.—The Okla- 
homa City Symphony, Guy Fraser 
Harrison, conductor, opened its 21st 
season on Oct. 22, with an _ all- 
orchestral program. The second con- 
cert of the season, scheduled for Nov. 
17, celebrated the close of Okla- 
homa’s semi-centennial year with the 
premiere of Jack Kilpatrick’s “Okla- 
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homa” Symphony, commissioned for 
the occasion. Will Rogers, Jr., was to 
narrate the text written by Alberta 
Wilson Constant. 

Soloists to appear during the season 
include Guy and Monique Fallot, 
cellist and pianist, Dec. 3., Louis 
Kentner, pianist, Dec. 10; Kenneth 
Smith, bass-baritone, Jan. 7; Henri 
Aubert, violinist, Jan. 14; Stanley Bate, 
composer-pianist, performing the 
American premiere of his Third Piano 
Concerto, Feb. 4; Stanley Babin, 
pianist, Feb. 18; Norman Paulu, vio- 
linist, Feb. 25; and Eileen Farrell, 
soprano, March 25. The orchestra 
will perform the Beethoven Symphony 
No. 9 on March 11, and close the 
season with an all-orchestral program 
on April. 1. 


New Orleans Orchestra 
Season’s Soloists 


New Orleans.—The New Orleans 
Philharmonic Symphony, Alexander 
Hilsberg, Conductor, launched its 
1957-58 season on Oct. 29, with an 
all-orchestral concert. Pierre Monteux 
will guest conduct on Feb. 25, and 
Andre Kostelanetz on March 11. 

Soloists appearing with the orches- 
tra include Pierre Fournier, cellist, 
Nov. 5; Norman Carol, concertmaster, 
Nov. 12; Leonard Pennario, pianist, 
Nov. 19; Szymon Goldberg, violinist, 
Dec. 17; Istvan Nadas, pianist, Jan. 
7; Nathan Milstein, violinist, Jan. 14; 
Margaret Harshaw, soprano, Jan. 21; 
Glenn Gould, pianist, Jan. 28; Bar- 
ton Frank, cellist, Feb. 4; Gloria 
Lind, soprano, March 4; Alicia Alonso 


and Igor Youskevitch, dancers, March 
18; and Artur Rubinstein, pianist, 
March 25. 

On April 8, the closing concert of 
the season, Irene Jordan, soprano; 
Morley Meredith, baritone; and the 
Tulane University Chorus will join 
the orchestra in a performance of 
Carl Orff’s “Carmina Burana”. 


Griffith Foundation 
Offering Many Series 


Newark, N. J.—The Griffith Music 
Foundation has listed a number of 
series for their 1957-58 concert sea- 
son. The Master Piano Series sched- 
uled Rudolf Serkin, Nov. 10; Louis 
Kentner, Dec. 8; Moura Lympany 
Feb. 9; and Artur Rubinstein, April 
13. The Symphony Series scheduled 
the Boston Symphony, Nov. 14; the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, Jan. 27 and 
April 7; and the New York Philhar- 
monic, under the direction of Rafael 
Kubelik, with Rudolf Firkusny, pian- 
ist, Feb. 18. 

The Little Orchestra Society of 
New York, Thomas Scherman, con- 
ductor, will give in concert form 
Strauss’s “Ariadne auf Naxos”, Jan. 
2; Mozart’s “Abduction from the 
Seraglio”, Feb. 11; and Verdi’s “Mac- 
beth”, March 24; as well as a series 
of four Young People’s Concerts on 
Nov. 6, Jan. 25, Feb. 15, and March 
8 


The NBC Opera performed “La 
Traviata” on Nov. 30; and the Chi- 
cago Opera Ballet will appear on 
March 29. The special events sched- 
uled include Paul Gregory’s produc- 
tion of “The Rivalry”, with Raymond 
Massey, Agnes Moorehead, and Brian 
Donlevy, and “Vienna on Parade”. 
Bach’s “St. Matthew Passion” will be 
performed on March 27 by the Sym- 
phony of the Air, under the direc- 
tion of Erich Leinsdorf, and the Rut- 
gers University Chorus; and the foun- 
dation’s Chamber Music Series has 
listed the Barylli Quartet, Oct. 22; 
the New York Pro Musica, Feb. 6; 
and the Beaux Arts Trio, March 6. 

Soloists in the Bach oratorio will 
be Maria Stader, Blanche Thebom. 
Kenneth Smith, Norman Farrow, and 
Nicolai Gedda. 


Omaha Symphony 
Conducted by Duncan 


Omaha, Neb.—The Omaha Sym- 
phony, Richard E. Duncan, conduc- 
tor, opened its 1957-58 season on 
Oct. 7 with an all-orchestral program. 
The orchestra is offering five pairs of 
concerts which will run through 
March 11. Soloists scheduled to ap- 
pear include Isaac Stern, violinist. 
Nov. 25-26; Heidi Krall, soprano, and 
Jon Crain, tenor, Jan. 13-14; and 
Ruth Slenczynska, pianist, March 10- 
11. 


New Jersey Symphony 
Opens 36th Season 


Montclair, N. J—The New Jersey 
Symphony, under the direction of its 
conductor, Samuel Antek, gave the 
first subscription concerts of its 36th 
season on Nov. 11-12, with Eric 
Friedman, violinist, as soloist. Gary 
Graffman, pianist, will be soloist with 
the orchestra on Feb. 10 and 11; and 
Mack Harrell, baritone, will appear 
on April 21 and 22. 

In addition to its regular subscrip- 
tion series, the orchestra is offering 
eight concerts on its “Music for Fun” 
series at the East Orange, Summit, 
Livingston, and Columbia High 
Schools. They will also offer two con- 


certs for Junior and Senior High 
Schools on March 5 and 12. 


Merle Montgomery 
Weds A. Walter Kramer 


Merle Montgomery, author, com- 
poser and educator, was married to 
A. Walter Kramer on Saturday after- 
noon, Nov. 16. The marriage took 
place at the Park Avenue Christian 
Church, New York. Dr. Hampton 
Adams, minister of the church, per- 
formed the ceremony. Mrs. Mont- 
gomery had as her matron of honor 
Mrs. Ada Holding Miller, of Provi- 
dence, R. I., former President of the 
National Federation of Music Clubs, 
and John Tasker Howard, composer 
and author, was best man for Mr. 
Kramer. The bride was also at- 
tended by Mrs. Howard and Mrs. 
Adams. 


Biographical Sketches 

The bride, daughter of Mrs. Grace 
Campbell of Oklahoma City, was 
graduated from the University of Ok- 
lahoma, her native state, and then 
continued her musical studies in 
Paris with Nadia Boulanger and Isi- 
dor Philipp. Later she received her 
Ph.D. from the Eastman School of 
Music in Rochester, N. Y. She is at 
present Assistant Manager of the 
Music Department of the Oxford 
University Press, New York. She al- 
so teaches music theory at the Turtle 
Bay Music School, New York, and the 
Westchester Conservatory, White 
Plains, N. Y. and is the author of 
several works on music theory, which 
are widely used in schools through- 
out the country. 

Mr. Kramer is well known as a 
composer and writer on music. He 
was Editor-in-Chief of Musical 
America for an extended period, 
and for many years a member of the 
Board of Directors of the American 
Society of Composers, Authors and 
Publishers (ASCAP). He was one of 
the founders and a former president 
of the Society for the Publication of 
American Music and is now a mem- 
ber of its Board of Directors. He is 
also a member of the music club, 
“The Bohemians”, of New York, and 
of the National Association for 
American Composers and Conductors. 
His many songs have been sung by 
leading American singers, and he is 
one of the few American composers 
whose compositions have been played 
by Fritz Kreisler. His orchestral 
transcription of the Bach Chaconne 
has been performed by many of the 
symphony orchestras of this country, 
including the New York Philhar- 
monic, the Cincinnati Symphony, and 
the Detroit Symphony. 


Johnson To Leave 
Cincinnati Post 


Cincinnati—Thor Johnson, musical 
director of the Cincinnati Symphony 
since 1946, has announced that he 
has resigned his position, effective at 
the close of the current season. 

Mr. Johnson plans to tour the 
United States next season with his 
own chamber orchestra. He also has 
a three-month engagement with the 
Provincial Symphony in Taipei, For- 
mosa, and will again conduct at the 
Fish Creek, Wis., summer festival and 
the University of Michigan May Fes- 
tival. During the 1958 season, he will 
also make an extended tour with the 
National Symphony of Iceland. 

Georg Solti has been aproached as 
a possible successor to Mr. Johnson, 
and has indicated that he is interested 
in Cincinnati. 
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Standards in the concert field? Yes — sometimes controversial, 


always elusive. We submit that the CAI Roster for 1958-59, 


whether measured in terms of immediate interest or of 


enduring artistic excellence, is a notable one. 


CA: 


Concert Associates, Inc., 36 West 57th Street, New York 19, PLaza 7-2045 





December 1, 1957 





returning to america: 
ROSALYN TURECK, pianist 


| MUSICI, virtuoso Italian orchestra 


TRIO Di BOLZANO, 
piano, violin, cello 


AGRUPACION CORAL DE PAMPLONA 
(The Pamplona Choir from Spain) 


THE NETHERLANDS STRING QUARTET 


PHILIPPE ENTREMONT, pianist 


special attractions: 
THE COLUMBUS BOYCHOIR presents 
“Amahl and the Night Visitors” 


THE GRASS ROOTS OPERA presents 
“Fledermaus” and “Barber of Seville” 


THE LOTTE GOSLAR PANTOMIME CIRCUS 
JAZZ '59 

dance: 

THE ROBERT JOFFREY THEATRE BALLET 


soloists: 

BETTY ALLEN, mezzo-soprano 
DAVID BAR-ILLAN, pianist 
LESLIE CHABAY, tenor 

JOHN PENNINK, pianist 
WALTER TRAMPLER, viola 


STECHER AND HOROWITZ 
with two Steinways 
choral: 


THE ROGER WAGNER CHORALE 
(28 voices, two pianos, percussion) 


THE ORIGINAL DON COSSACKS 
CHORUS AND DANCERS 
SERGE JAROFF, Conductor 


THE CHANTICLEERS, Concert Male Quartet 


instrumental ensembles: 
THE NEW YORK CHAMBER SOLOISTS 
THE NEW ART WIND QUINTET 


duos— 


JEAN-PIERRE RAMPAL and 
ROBERT VEYRON-LACROIX 
flute and keyboard 


WALTER TRAMPLER and CARLO BUSSOTTI 
viola and piano 


string quartets— 
FINE ARTS 
HOLLYWOOD 
LASALLE 
BEAUX-ARTS 
conductor-lecturer: 
VIRGIL THOMSON 


VL 
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OPERA at the Metropolitan 


La Perichole 


Nov. 6.—*“La Perichole” 
an enormous popular 
year, received a cordial. if not en- 
thusiastic, reception at its first sub- 
scription performance of the season. 
This marked the second time the 
operetta had been heard at the Metro- 
politan this fall, for the work had 
been given a special student perform- 
ance the previous Saturday. 

The Offenbach melodies, freshly 
sung, were again a delight to the ear. 
Cyril Ritchard’s staging and Rolf 
Gerard’s sets remain enchanting. But 
in spite of the sumptuous production 
the company gives the work, “La 
Perichole” does not seem too com- 
fortable at the Metropolitan. True, 
this “Perichole” is not Offenbach’s 
“Perichole”. The Metropolitan has 
interpolated a good deal of Offen- 
bach’s music that was not composed 
for this operetta—thus expanding the 
original framework. But still the 
fragile plot and melodies would seem 
more at home in a smaller, more in- 
timate house and without all the ex- 
travagance of this production. 

Mr. Ritchard, as last year, was the 
heart of the show. As Don Andres, 
he stole nearly every scene, the ex- 
ception being in the jail where Alessio 
De Paolis impersonated the old 
prisoner in his inimitable. hilarious 
style. As for Mr. Ritchard’s singing, 
it was, of course, in the musical com- 
edy manner and, considering the gen- 
eral style of the production. never out 
of place. His horse, however, was 
suffering from a case of nerves and 
came close to endangering the safety 
of scveral members of the cast. 

Laurel Hurley, who was replacing 
the indisposed Patrice Munsel, sang 
the title role charmingly. The fa- 
miliar letter song was touchingly pro- 
jected with the proper tint of pathos. 
She also displayed considerable talent 
as a comedienne, the marriage scene 
being particularly humorous. Theo- 
dor Uppman was a pleasing Paquillo. 
His characterization has broadened 
considerably since last year. 

The three cousins were refreshingly 
sung by Emilia Cundari, Madelaine 
Chambers, and _ Rosalind Elias. 
Equally entertaining were Osie Hawk- 
ins, as Don Pedro; Paul Franke, as 
Panatellas; Charles Anthony and Cal- 
vin Marsh as two notaries; and Ru- 
dolf Mayreder, as Tarapote. The 
soloists in the “Circus Ballet” were 
Nancy King and Thomas Andrew; 
while Micheline Bardin, replacing 
Melissa Hayden, was the solo dancer 
in the “Royal Court Ballet”. During 
the first two acts, Jean Morel, the 
conductor, did not seem as happy in 
the pit as the participants were on 
the stage. But the orchestra offered 
a sparkling accompaniment in the last 
act. —F. M., Jr. 


. Which was 
success last 


Tosea 


Nov. 9, 2:00.—The first “Tosca” of 
the season at the Metropolitan of- 
fered a familiar cast, with the excep- 
tion of Ezio Flagello, who made his 
debut with the company, as_ the 
Jailor. Winner of last year’s Metro- 
politan Auditions of the Air, Mr. 
Flagello produced some _— superbly 
beautiful bass tones in a small role. 
They issued from the dimly Castel 
Sant’ Angelo with truly startling 
effect. 

Antonietta Stella’s interpretation of 
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the title role had improved enormous- 
ly over her first try at it last season. 
Where her performance was once 
keyed at a monotonously high dra- 
matic level throughout, it was now 
modulated with moments of repose 
in action, with softer colors in the 
singing. It was a thoroughly admir- 
able portrayal, in the continuity of its 


* 


Louis Melancon 
Antonietta Stella, as Tosca 


dramatic and vocal line, and one ex- 
pects it will grow deeper and subtler 
as this gifted and beautiful young so- 
prano matures. 

Jan Peerce sang Cavaradossi’s mu- 
sic with his customarily musical 
phrasing. The dominating figure in the 
opera, however, was Leonard War- 
ren, as Scarpia. His stolid appear- 
ance, fleeting, frigid smiles, sudden 
rages, make his Scarpia a monolithic 
creature implying an evil nature that 
is fascinatingly loathsome. Always 
the voice was mellifluous, whether 
poured forth in fortissimo tones or 
used lightly. 

There were other fine characteriza- 
tions, from Gerhard Pechner, as a 
crotchety Sacristan; Paul Franke, as 
Spoletta; Calvin Marsh, as Sciarrone: 
and Clifford Harvuot, as Angelotti. 
George Keith sang the brief bit of 
the Shepherd. Dimitri Mitropoulos 
conducted a forceful if ragged per- 
formance. —R. A. E. 


Andrea Chenier 


Nov. 9.—At the season’s first per- 
formance of Giordano’s “Andrea 
Chenier”, Mario Sereni, young Italian 
baritone, made his debut with the 
Metropolitan Opera in the role of 
Carlo Gerard. Mr. Sereni, who is 
still in his twenties, has sung in his 
native Italy, in France, and in Argen- 
tina. 

It was no kindness to him to present 
him in so taxing a role, in such a 
powerful cast, at his present stage of 
development. In the first place, Mr. 
Sereni’s voice was neither large 
enough in volume nor wide enough 
in range of color to do justice to the 
part. Against voices like those of 
Mario Del Monaco, Zinka Milanov, 
and Fernando Corena, it seemed 
paler than it would have under more 
favorable circumstances. 

And in the second place, Mr. 
Sereni did not have the dramatic fire 
and commanding presence so neces- 
sary for the role of the servant turned 
revolutionary leader, tortured by con- 
flicting love, pride, and honor. The 
“Nemico della patria” lacked vocal 
power and emotional impact. Per- 
haps the gritty quality in his voice, 
especially in the upper range, was 
owing to the nervous strain of his 


debut. In any case, we must hear this 
by no means untalented or unprom- 
ising young artist in more modest 
roles better suited to his voice to 
obtain a just estimate of his abilities. 

Two other members of the cast 
were heard in their roles for the first 
time at the Metropolitan: Fernando 
Corena, as Mathieu, and Belen Am- 
paran, as Madelon. Mr. Corena was 
superb as the gruff old soldier of the 
revolution. He sang with tremendous 
gusto and he presented a vivid and 
unforgettable character. 

Miss Amparan could have been a 
memorable Madelon, but, alas, she 
chose to throw dramatic verisimili- 
tude to the winds and to hoot out all 
of her top tones as if she were sing- 
ing the role of Azucena (very badly). 
She has a very beautiful natural voice 
and she is also dramatically gifted, 
but she obviously has not yet learned 
how to harness her natural exuber- 
ance and to sing with a constant care 
for accuracy and smoothness of pro- 
duction. 

As Chenier and Maddalena, Mr. 
Del Monaco and Miss Milanov had 
a field day. The more pyrotechnic the 
phrases. the more brilliantly they sent 
them skyward in a friendly duel of 
vocal display. At the end, the audi- 
ence burst into hysterics, even drown- 
ing out the frenetic playing of the 
orchestra under Fausto Cleva. 

Familiar in other roles were Mar- 
tha Lipton, in a somewhat overdrawn 
portrait of the Countess di Coigny; 
Rosalind Elias. who achieved some 
of the most lustrous singing of the 
evening. as La Bersi; Alessio De 
Paolis, inimitable as ever, as the Spy; 
and George Cehanovsky (Pietro Fleé- 
ville), Gabor Carelli (the Abbé), 
Norman Scott (Fouquier-Tinville), 
Osie Hawkins (Dumas), Frank Val- 
entino (Roucher), Calvin Marsh 
(Schmidt), and Louis Sgarro (the 
Major Domo). —R.S 


Faust 


Nov. 
formance of “Faust”, Victoria de los 
Angeles made her first appearance 
this year as Marguerite. It was a vo- 
cally ravishing and deeply moving por- 
trayal. Miss de los Angeles has a way 
of growing into roles, enriching them 
steadily with touches of emotional de- 
tail and vocal shading. Her Mar- 
guerite is one of the most touching 
and original of her characterizations. 
The innocence of the young girl, her 
rapture in her first love, her absolute 
sense of annihilation when she re- 


11.—At the season’s third per- 


“Andrea Chenier” 





alizes what has happened to her are 
conveyed with inwardness as well as 
with outward skill. And how ex- 
quisitely Miss de los Angeles sings 
French! I could understand every 
word. 

The refinement and distinguished 
style of Nicolai Gedda were also a 
matter for rejoicing. How seldom 
do we hear a Faust and a Marguerite 
who can sing pianissimo as compell- 
ingly as fortissimo! In a role that is 
supremely taxing from a purely tech- 
nical viewpoint, this newcomer to the 
Metropolitan never allowed that fact 
to obtrude upon the romantic ardor 
and kaleidoscopic changes of mood 
of his performance. The first-act 
soliloquy was stirringly done and the 
love duet in the second act was 
heavenly. Mr. Gedda’s French, too 
was a balm to the ear. 

Jerome Hines was as brilliant as 
ever, as Mephistopheles, and the 
others in the excellent cast, in famil- 
iar roles, were Frank Guarrera (Val- 
entin), Mildred Miller (Siébel), Thel- 
ma Votipka (Marthe), and Calvin 
Marsh (Wagner). 

Jean Morel conducted in a meticu- 
lous fashion that provided the singers 
with dependable support without ever 
soaring or reaching comparable 
heights in the orchestra. But Miss de 
los Angeles, Mr. Gedda, and Mr. 
Hines made this an unforgettable per- 
formance. —R. S. 


Il Barbiere di Siviglia 


Nov. 14.—The Metropolitan’s new 
production of Rossini’s “Barbiere” in 
1953-54 charmed almost everybody, 
and it returned to the repertoire on 
this occasion (after two years’ ab- 
sence) as delightful as ever. The 
Berman sets and costumes are a 
model of elegance, and Cyril Ritch- 
ard’s eleborate production still looks 
crisp and spanking. Since Mr. Ritch- 
ard allowed a wide latitude for clown- 
ing in his original direction, the 
tendency for comedy to broaden at 
the Metropolitan has been obviated. 
Nathaniel Merrill, the present stage 
director, achieved a smooth and well- 
coordinated performance. 

Congratulations should also go to 
Max Rudolf, who conducted the pro- 
duction for the first time at the 
Metropolitan. So precise and neatly 
balanced was the performance of the 
overture that it won an ovation, and 
throughout the evening the orchestra 
was alert. At first, the playing was a 
bit dry and tense, but later Mr. Rudolf 

(Continued on page 32) 


at the Metropolitan. Mario Del Monaco (ieft), Zinka 
Milanoy (center), and Martha Lipton (far right) 


Louis Melancon 
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VRONSKY and BABIN 


20th ANNIVERSARY SEASON NEWS 


Victor Babin’s Concerto No. 2 


for Two Pianos and Orchestra 


World Premiere 


JANUARY 1957 Cleveland Orchestra, George Szell, Conductor 


“BABIN PIANOS DELIGHT IN SPARKLING CONCERTO” 
The new concerto bubbles with vitality . . . ripples and shimmers . . . 
the finale is brilliant and powerful.”—Cleveland News, January 25, 1957. 


Curcpean Dremeere 
MARCH 1957 Rotterdam Philharmonic 


“Fascinating composition capturing interest from beginning to end.”— 
Rotterdams Nieuwsblad. 


“First acquaintance with composer Babin downright sensational. The 
Concerto is in the first ranks of contemporary creative art. A brilliant 
success.” —Rotterdams Parool. 


New Work Premiere 
OCTOBER 1957 Little Orchestra Society, Thomas Scherman, Cond. 


“The scoring has deftness and color . . . with touches of discreet pun- 
gency.”—N. Y. Herald-Tribune, Oct. 22, 1957. 


and 
AUGUST 1957 Aspen (Colorado) Festival, Izler Solomon, Cond. 


FIRST AMERICAN DUO PIANISTS 
___-—s- chosen for the PRAGUE FESTIVAL 
MAY 1957 


ANNUAL TRANSCONTINENTAL TOUR 1958-59 
Recitals and with Orchestra—Now Booking 
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Vichey Signs Viennese Groups 


To Import Philharmonic, 
State Opera and Ballet 


Just returned from Europe, Luben 
Vichey, president of National Artists 
Corporation and of Civic Concerts, 
Inc., has brought with him several 
contracts from a visit to Vienna. He 
has been appointed by the Cultural 
Ministry of Austria as exclusive man- 
ager for five years of the Vienna Phil- 
harmonic for the world, except, of 
course, Austria. Mr. Vichey is now 
arranging a tour of the orchestra, 
which is conducted by Herbert von 
Karajan, for the fall of 1959, to in- 
clude Russia, Japan, the Philippines, 
the United States and Canada. In 
North America, the tour will take in 
the major cities. 

Mr. Vichey has also been ap- 
pointed as American manager for the 
United States for visits of such or- 
ganizations as the Vienna State Opera, 
the Vienna Opera Ballet, and the 
Burgtheater, Vienna’s foremost clas- 
sical repertory theatre. These visits 
are planned for the 1960 season. 

Also while he was in Vienna, Mr. 
Vichey signed the Spanish Riding 
School for appearances in sports 
arenas throughout this country. 

L. Leonidoff, one of the leading 
impresarios of Europe, who makes 
his headquarters in Paris, is now asso- 
ciated with Mr. Vichey and National 
Artists. He has been named manag- 
ing head of National Artists in Eu- 
rope, and he will give National 
Artists American representation of all 
of his major European attractions and 
artists. 

A French citizen, Mr. Leonidoff 
was decorated last April with the Le- 
gion of Honor. He came to the 
United States for the first time in 
1922-23, as general manager for the 
Moscow Art Theatre. 





Gerard Semon 


Mr. Vichey has announced the new 
sales structure of regional territories 
and their respective representatives 
for National Artists. They are Gerard 
Semon (vice-president and manager of 
concert division of National Artists). 
Eastern United States and Canada; 
Richard Walter and John M. Barnes, 
Midwest; Paton Price, Southwest; 
Ruth St. George and Edward Steuart- 
Tavant, West Coast and Western 
Canada; and Mary McGlone, Colo- 
rado. 

National Artists Corporation re- 
ports that three-year management con- 
tracts have been signed with Earl 
Wild, pianist, and William Lewit, 
tenor. In addition to their regular 
bookings as solo artists, Mr. Wild and 
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Luben Vichey 


Mr. Lewis will be available for a 
limited number of joint recitals. 

Mr. Vichey has also announced 
that Marianne Semon, vice-president 
in charge of the Opera and Foreign 
Divisions, will also serve as assistant 
to the president, and that Henry W. 
Levinger, in addition to his duties as 
manager of the Artists’ Service Divi- 
sion, will be in charge of the Con- 
ductors’ Division. 


New Artists Signed 
By Colbert-LaBerge 


The Colbert-LaBerge Concert Man- 
agement has added seven artists and a 
string quartet to their roster. 

Janos Starker, cellist, will devote 
all his time next season to his solo 
career, which will be under the direc- 
tion of the Colbert-LaBerge Manage- 
ment. Following successful appear- 
ances in America and Europe, he per- 
formed this past summer at Hol- 
lywood Road and Edinburgh Festival. 

Ernst Haefliger is already well 
known in this country through his 
many recordings. In addition to his 
appearances as recitalist and with or- 
chestra, he is also leading tenor of 
the West Berlin Opera House and has 
been head at Glyndebourne. 

Two other tenors, both of whom 
sang leading roles during the recent 
San Francisco Opera season, have 
also been signed. They are Gene To- 
bin, leading tenor of the Stuttgart 
Opera, and Cesare Curzi, who occu- 
pies the same position in Nuremberg. 

An innovation for this management 
is the inclusion of two prominent 
European conductors; Ferdinand Leit- 
ner, general music director of the 
Stuttgart Opera, and Heinz Wallberg, 
general music director of the Phil- 
harmonic State Orchestra and Opera 
in Bremen. 

After the success of the Smetana 
Quartet last spring the Colbert-La- 
Berge Concert Management will in- 
troduce another Czech string ensem- 
ble, the Janacek Quartet. 


Candide Booked 
For Concert Tour 


Lester Osterman and Hillard Elkins 
will present a concert version of the 
Lillian Hellman-Leonard Bernstein 
musical, “Candide”. A 15-week tour, 
beginning next October, has been 
arranged by Klaus W. Kolmar, direc- 
tor for the Special Attraction and 


Concert Division of the William Mor- 
ris Agency. Martyn Green, Robert 
Rounseville, and Irra Petina will 
share stellar billing in the offering. 

The producers also plan an ex- 
tended European tour for their pro- 
duction. Changes in the book, neces- 
sitated by concert production, are be- 
ing made by Lillian Hellman, and 
Leonard Bernstein is _ contributing 
additional music. 


Marks Levine Joins 
Little Orchestra Board 


The Little Orchestra Society has an- 
nounced the election of Marks Le- 
vine, former concert manager and 
head of National Concert and Artists 
Corporation, to its board of directors. 
According to Thomas Scherman, presi- 
dent and conductor of the society, Mr. 
Levine will advise it in its growing 
activities, which now include orches- 





Marks Levine 


tral concerts, operas in concert form, 
concerts for young people, recordings 
for Music-Appreciation Records, re- 
cordings of the best examples of 
classic and modern musical literature, 
as well as TV shows. 

The presence of Mr. Levine on the 
board of directors will in no way 
affect the management of the Little 
Orchestra Society. Thea Dispeker is 
General Manager and William Wiessel 
is Associate Manager. In accepting 
the post, Mr. Levine stated: “After 
35 years of devoting myself to artist 
Management, concert and opera 
bookings and the development of or- 
ganized audiences, I am delighted to 
participate in a nonprofit musical ac- 
tivity. During the last ten years, the 
Little Orchestra Society has proven 
its unique worth in the musical life of 
New York.” 

Prior to his withdrawal from con- 
cert management, Mr. Levine directed 
the careers of Kirsten Flagstad, Ezio 
Pinza, Gladys Swarthout, Nathan Mil- 
stein, John Charles Thomas, Lubo- 
shutz and Nemenoff, Alexander 
Brailowsky, Lauritz Melchior, and 
many others. He also booked the 
tours of Toscanini and the NBC Sym- 
phony, the Metropolitan Opera spring 
tour, Kreisler, Rachmaninoff, Schna- 
bel, as well as the tours of all the 
Hurok artists and attractions. 


Farbman To Direct 
Redlands Festival 


San Bernardino, Calif. — Harry 
Farbman, associate conductor of the 
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St. Louis Symphony and conductor 
of the Springfield (Ill.) Symphony, 
has been named conductor and musi- 
cal director of the Redlands Bowl. 
Mr. Farbman will come west in June 
to organize and direct the first per- 
manent Redlands Bowl Festival Or- 
chestra for the Bowl’s 35th anniver- 
sary season, which will open July 1. 
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Carlos Montoya 
William Morris Agency 


Signs Carlos Montoya 


The William Morris Agency re- 
cently has signed Carlos Montoya, 
famous fiamenco guitarist. Mr. Mon- 
toya wil! be available for touring 
during the 1958-59 season. 

The agency has also signed the 
Symphony Orchestra of Mexico (Or- 
questa Sinfonica Nacional de Mexico), 
which will make its initial American 
tour in early October, 1958. The or- 
chestra will be under the direction 
of its permanent conductor, Luis 
Herrera de la Fuenta. A prominent 
European conductor is also currently 
being sought to share the podium with 
Mr. Fuenta during the American 
tour. 

The National Ballet of Canada has 
just been signed to appear for three 
weeks, beginning May 31, 1958, at 
the Bellas Artes Theatre in Mexico 
City. The company will open its third 
American tour on Feb. 10 in Ann 
Arbor, Mich., and for the first time 
will be appearing on the West Coast 
during its American tour. 

Fred Waring’s current tour, “Hi- 
Fi Holiday,” is scheduled to end Dec. 
17 in College Park, Md. Jose Greco 
and his company were scheduled to 
leave Spain Nov. 14 to fly to Puerto 
Rico to appear both at the Carib 
Hilton Hotel and at the University of 
Puerto Rico. 


Beaux Arts Trio 
Tour Sold Out 


This season’s sold-out tour of the 
Beau Arts Trio will include perform- 
ances of the Beethoven Trio with the 
Indianapolis Symphony, the first 
American performance of the Mar- 
tinu Trio with the Zimbler Sinfo- 
nietta in Boston, and performances 
in the Library of Congress and at 
the Frick Gallery in New York City. 

In the spring, they will play in the 
Virgin Islands before leaving for an 
extensive European tour, beginning 
May 11 with a concert in the Royal 
Festival Hall in London. Members of 
the trio are Menahem Pressler, piano; 
Daniel Guilet, violin; and Bernard 
Greenhouse, cellist. 
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Erio Piceagliani 


Maria Callas as Lueia 


Hurok To Present 


Callas Concert Tour 


S. Hurok will present Maria Mene- 
ghini Callas in her first concert tour 
of the United States next season. The 
renowned soprano has agreed to sing 
a minimum of ten concerts on this 
tour. 

Since she made her American de- 
but, with the Chicago Lyric Opera in 
1954, she has made only three con- 
cert appearances in this country—in 
Chicago, Dallas, and at the Italian 
Embassy in Washington in a private 
recital. ‘ 

Miss Callas will appear in the 
opening of the opera season at La 
Scala in Milan, on Dec. 7, as Amelia 
in “A Masked Ball”. Her first ap- 
pearance with the Metropolitan Opera 
this season will be on Feb. 6, as 
Violetta in “La Traviata” in the an- 
nual Free Milk Fund for Babies 
benefit. 


Guadagno Returns 
For Hartford Opera 


Anton Rocco Guadagno has re- 
turned to New York from engage- 
ments in Latin America to prepare 
for the season of the Connecticut 
Opera Association in Hartford, Conn. 
Mr. Guadagno conducted concerts in 
several South American countries and 
in Guatemala. In Mexico City he led 
performances at the International 
Opera Season of “La Boheme”, 
“Tosca”, “Manon”, “Il Trovatore”, 
“Aida”, and “Carmen”, with such 
singers as Anita Cerquetti, Jean Ma- 
deira, Nell Rankin, Giuseppe Di 
Stefano, Gianni Poggi, Carlo Ber- 
gonzi, Ettore Bastianini, and Aldo 
Protti. Last June, Mr. Guadagno 
conducted a New York Opera Festival 
at Carter Barron Amphitheatre in 
Washington, D. C. 


Concert Associates 
Plan Tureck Tour 


Four years after her initial depar- 
ture for Europe, Rosalyn Tureck will 
return, in November, 1958, to the 
United States concert stage under the 
management of Concert Associates, 
Inc. The noted pianist’s first return 
tour will include recitals in numerous 
Canadian and American cities. She 
will be heard also with some of the 
major United States symphony or- 
chestras playing the Bach concertos. 


James Browning Given 


Pittsburgh Post 


Pittsburgh James Browning has 
been appointed assistant manager of 
the Pittsburgh Symphony. Prior to 
joining the orchestra, he was re- 
gional director for Civic Concert 
Service, Inc., and was a field repre- 
sentative for the same organization 
before being made New York-Penn- 
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sylvania Regional Director. Besides 
working in association with John S. 
Edwards, manager of the orchestra, 
Mr. Browning will be editor of the 
program magazine of the Pittsburgh 
Symphony Society and editor of the 
monthly newsletter. 


Demus To Tour 
Under Columbia Banner 


Joerg Demus, young Viennese 
pianist who made his American de- 
but two years ago, is being reintro- 
duced to America next season by 
Columbia Artists Management, under 
the personal direction of Kurt Wein- 
hold. 

A master pupil of Gieseking, Ed- 
win Fischer, and Wilhelm Kempff, 
Mr. Demus appeared in Boston, Cin- 
cinnati, San Francisco and _ other 
American cities during his brief tour 
in 1955. Since that time he has con- 
certized widely in practically every 
European country, South America, 
and Africa. In 1956 he was the win- 
ner of the coveted Busoni Prize. 

Mr. Demus’ catalogue of West- 
minster recordings is one of the most 
extensive of any artist. He is also a 
recording artist for Decca Gold 
Label. He will be available during 
the 1958-59 season from October 
through January. 


Be 





Joerg Demus 


Metropolitan Deficit 
Lowest in Eight Years 


The Metropolitan Opera has an- 
nounced that its deficit for the 1956- 
57 season was $95,377, the smallest 
net loss sustained by the company 
in eight seasons. 

The company’s actual operating loss 
during the 1956-57 season was $610,- 
025, approximately $100,000 less than 
the operating loss of the previous sea- 
son. This sum was reduced to the 
net loss by gifts and other income. 


Ames-Fein To Conduct 
Luisillo Company 


Philip Ames-Fein, pianist and con- 
ductor, has been appointed perma- 
nent conductor for the Ballet Espag- 
nol of Luisillo. He takes up his post 
in early December, in Madrid, where 
the company is opening a five-week 
tour of Spain. In January, the com- 
pany leaves for a 16-week tour of 
Australia and New Zealand. 

Mr. Ames-Fein studied flamenco 
dancing with Teresa, Luisillo’s part- 
ner. She was so impressed with his 
feeling for Spanish dance that she 
recommended his appointment as 
musical director for the company. 


Philadelphia Forum 


Lists Nine Events 


Philadelphia.—Artists and attrac- 
tions being presented. by the Phila- 
delphia Forum at the Academy of 
Music this season include Boris 
Christoff, bass, Oct. 29; a concert 
version of Gluck’s “Paris and Helen”, 
Nov. 7; Guiomar Novaes, pianist 
Nov. 21; “The Rivalry”, by Norman 
Corwin, Dec. 13; Deutschmeister 
Band, Jan. 9; Jose Greco Spanish 
Dancers, Jan. 16; Roberta Peters, so- 
prano, Feb. 6; Boston Symphony, 
March 20; and Ballet Russe de 
Monte Carlo, April 23, 25, 26. 


Bernstein Given New York Philharmonic Post 


Dimitri Mitropoulos has announced 
his resignation as principal conductor 
of the New York Philharmonic, to 
become effective at the close of the 
current season. Mr. Mitropoulos, who 
at present is one of the two principal 
conductors of the orchestra, was its 
musical director from 1951 through 
1957. 

Leonard Bernstein, who is sharing 
the principal conductorship of the 
present season with 
Mr. Mitropoulos. 
has been appointed 
musical director 
for a_ three - year 
period beginning 
with the 1958-59 
season. With his 
assumption of the 
post, Mr. Bern- 
stein will be the 
first American- 
born and trained 
conductor to be 
given the full mu- 
sical direction of 
the Philharmonic. 

In announcing 
his resignation, 
Mr. Mitropoulos 
stated that he was 
no longer “in first 
youth” and _ that 
the time has come 
for him to decrease 
the sheer quantity 
of his responsibili- 
ties. His activities 
increased heavily 
in 1954 when his 


association with the Metropolitan 
Opera resulted in as many as six ma- 
jor performances a week. 

Both David M. Keiser, president 
of the orchestra, and Bruno Zirato, 
the orchestra’s managing director, ex- 
pressed to Mr. Mitropoulos the ap- 
preciation of the Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony Society for his great and ex- 
tensive service and his unselfish devo- 
tion to the society. 


Leonard Bernstein (left) and Dimitri Mitropoulos 











J. Abresch 
Mischa Elman 


Mischa Elman Signs 
With National Artists 


Luben Vichey has announced the 
signing of Mischa Elman, noted vio- 
linist, for future management. Mr. 
Elman will tour the United States 
and Canada during his golden anni- 
versary season, which will continue 
from Nov. 1, 1958 through May, 
1959. His first National Artists tour 
will include recitals as well as ap 
pearances with orchestra. 


Berenece Kazounofft 


Adds New Artists 


Seymour Bernstein, pianist; Charles 
Bressler, tenor; and the Phoenix 
String Quartet have been signed for 
exclusive management by Berenece 
Kazounoff Inc. 

Mr. Bernstein, who made his New 
York debut in 1955, has toured the 





J. Abresch 
Seymour Bernstein 


United States and concertized and 
lectured in the Far East as a member 
of the Armed Forces. In the spring 
of 1958, he will embark on his second 
European tour. Mr. Bressler has been 
soloist with many choral societies 
throughout the East and Midwest, and 
has sung with the Light Opera, and 
the Little Orchestra Society. He is 
a member of the New York Pro 
Musica. The members of the Phoenix 
String Quartet are David Sackson and 
Fred Manzella, violinists; Ray 
Schweitzer, cellist; and Ralph Hersh, 
violist. 


Callas Settles Law Suit 

Chicago.—A breach - of - contract 
suit filed against Maria Meneghini 
Callas by her former manager, E. 
Richard Bagarozy, has been settled 
out of court. The suit was one of 
five filed against Miss Callas by Mr. 
Bagarozy, who claimed the soprano 
owed him $300,000 under a 1947 
contract guaranteeing him ten per 
cent of her earnings for ten years. 
The amount of the settlement was not 
disclosed. 
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‘Private from Texas”’ 


Robert Breuer, who wrote about 
Richard Strauss’s villa at Garmisch 
in the 1956 Special Issue of 
Musical America, has written us 
as follows: 

Some months after my story 
on the Richard Strauss Villa at 
Garmisch appeared, I had the 
pleasure of receiving a letter from 
Mrs. H. S. de Lancie, in California, 
who stated that the “American pri- 
vate from Texas” who suggested to 
Strauss that he write a concerto for 
oboe and small orchestra was her 
son John de Lancie (a sergeant at 
that time with OSS) . . . who is now 
first oboist of the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra. Mrs. de Lancie included a 
photostat of the Okinawa Daily 
Army Newspaper The Buccaneer, 
dated Sept. 23, 1945, bearing the 
following Berlin dispatch: 

“The world will get a new oboe 
concerto from the pen of the fa- 
mous Richard Strauss, 81-year-old 
composer, because an American 
soldier asked the master to write 
him a few bars of music for the 
oboe . . . The soldier, John de 
Lancie, of Pittsburgh, plays the 
oboe, and after he made the re- 
quest, Strauss decided the instru- 
ment was worthy of a complete 
concerto with orchestra . . .” 
Mixup in Birthplace 

Naturally, I was eager to meet 
John de Lancie, whom Mrs. Alice 
Strauss, her memory somewhat 
mixed-up, had remembered as 
hailing from Texas (she wrote me 
recently that she remembers Mr. 
de Lancie now very well indeed— 
and I should forgive her the mis- 
take). An oboist with the Philadel- 
phians is a rather busy man, yet on 
a recent concert visit to Carnegie 
Hall, Mr. de Lancie most gener- 
ously devoted some time for me 
telling me about his postwar visit 
at Garmisch. 

“We were stationed in Wies- 
baden,” he recalled, “and soon 
proceeded southwards after the war 
had ended. In Garmisch I met a 
colleague, Alfred Mann, from the 
Curtis Institute, and sitting with 
him before a cup of coffee I 
mentioned rather casually that 
Strauss’s house should be in the 
vicinity. “We are not more than 
500 yards from his villa,’ Mann 
replied. ‘Do you want to meet him? 
Come along! I had some very 
interesting talks with him. . .” The 
same evening I entered the Strauss 
villa and met the composer and his 
family. It was the first of a series 
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of visits, under rather grim circum- 
stances. No food, no tobacco, no 
soap. We Gls did what we could to 
help, and our assistance was greatly 
appreciated. We talked many hours 
—all problems of the day, litera- 
ture, music. Since Strauss did not 
speak English too well, our con- 
versation was held in French. He 
was, at that time, reading Wagner’s 
‘Treatise on Conducting’, and I 
remember how often he spoke in 
glowing tones about this important 
essay. 

“It was on the lovely veranda 
that I casually mentioned the idea 
of him composing a piece for oboe. 
He seemed to like it . . . Many 
months later, I learned that a con- 





certo for oboe had been finished. 
Strauss sent me a handwritten post- 
card inviting me to attend the 
world premiere in Zurich. I had 
moved to Metz in France, in the 
meantime, where I married a 
French girl. We were eager to go 
home to the United States, and my 
plans did not allow me to attend 
the first performance of the con- 
ceo... 

Mr. de Lancie, who before en- 
tering the armed services played 
with the Pittsburgh Symphony, was 
also a camera fan. He took several 
candid shots of Richard Strauss, 
most of them showing the composer 
talking with American soldier- 
friends. Finding the negatives of 
these photographs took another 
month or so, but finally Mr. de 
Lancie sent them to me as of pos- 
sible interest to Musical America 
readers. Not professional pictures, 
they still show the pensive face of 
Strauss’s strained mood at that 
time of Germany’s defeat — yet 
wearing the sovereign air of a 
creative artist willing to overcome 
all hardships. 


TV Coup 


The Budapest String Quartet 
made its television debut over the 
CBS Television Network on Oct. 
27, in an hour-long recital. Ac- 
cording to standards set on Madi- 


son Avenue, chamber music is not 
qualified as ideal fare for the home 
screen, and is perhaps, as one 
paper put it, “a hard way to sell 
Jello.” However, the recital was 
most successful, and we would like 
to take this opportunity to con- 
gratulate both the Budapest Quar- 
tet and the newly activated Metro- 
politan Education Television As- 
sociation which proved conclusively 
that there is more than one measure 
of television’s usefulness. Art with- 
out compromise does have its place 
on television and, if we may add, 
an extremely important one. 

The program, which one could 
hardly consider condescending, in- 
cluded Wolf’s “Italian Serenade,” 
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Informal photographs of the late 
Richard Strauss taken by John de 
Lancie, the “private from Texas”’. 
The soldier at right is Alfred Mann, 


conductor and musicologist 


the Andantino from Debussy’s 
Quartet in G minor, the Scherzo 
from Franck’s D major Quartet, and 
the Beethoven Quartet in E minor. 
Norman Dello Joio introduced each 
selection with brief and pertinent 
remarks, and the presentation was 
devoid of any superfious or arti- 
ficial elements; the musicians were 
simply seated in a square facing 
their music racks. This was the 
first of four Sunday afternoon 
events which the META is present- 
ing. May their future ones be as 
uncompromising and as successful 
as this one has been. A last men- 
tion of praise is due to station 
WCBS-TV, which is generously 
contributing the time. 


Itinerant Evangelist 


Now in its 13th season, the 
North Carolina Symphony contin- 
ues to be one of the more fabulous 
musical organizations in this coun- 
try at the grass-roots level. Unique 
in more ways than one, this orches- 
tra serves the entire state of North 
Carolina rather than one munici- 
pality and spends its entire time 
traveling. Also in more ways than 
one, the orchestra’s conductor, 





Benjamin Swalin, is the musical 
counterpart of an itinerant evan- 
gelist, directing an educational pro- 
gram through the public schools, 
buttonholing contributors, and con- 
ducting the concerts. 

Last season the orchestra traveled 
over 7,000 miles playing 116 con- 
certs in 52 different communities 
(whew!). There were 15 radio 
broadcasts, three telecasts, and vis- 
its to six colleges in addition to 
two Public Service concerts before 
the North Carolina General As- 
sembly—a quaint courtesy to the 
legislators in return for their gift 
of $30,000 annually to the orches- 
tra’s treasury. 

Actually there are two orches- 





tras—the Little Symphony (25 mu- 
sicians) for the smaller communi- 
ties, and the Full Symphony (ap- 
proximately 60 musicians) for the 
larger communities. The children’s 
concerts are free and last season 
had had a total attendance of 152,- 
762. There are 25,700 members in 
the North Carolina Symphony 
Society. 

These figures, it appears, makes 
the North Carolina Symphony just 
about the biggest little symphonic 
operation in the country. Mr. 
Swalin, however, is mildly surprised 
that the same thing is not being 
done all over the country. Could 
it be because there are not enough 
Benjamin Swalins around to beat 
the brush and bring the message to 
the people? 
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Detective Story 


Paganini The Genoese. By G. I. C. 
de Courcy. 2 volumes. Vol. I, 
423 pages. Vol. II, 431 pages. 
Illustrated. Norman: University of 
Oklahoma Press. The set: $12.50. 


Geraldine de Courcy, who was for 
many years a European correspondent 
for MusicaL AMERICA, has written a 
fascinating and definitive biography 
of Paganini that represents many 
years of research and at last clears 
away the fantastic legends that have 
obscured the facts of his life for 
over a century since his death in 
1840. 

What is left is the truth, based 
upon documents and careful check- 
ing, and the truth in this case is just 
as absorbing as the legends. No 
detective story could be more con- 
stantly engrossing than this biography, 
in which Miss de Courcy has traced 
not only the flamboyant and tragic 
course of Paganini’s own life but 
the Europe of his day, torn by revolu- 
tion and conquest, full of uneasy 
social upheaval, and constantly marked 
by grotesque incidents caused by the 
clash of the new order with the old 
one. 

We look into the homes and into 
the hearts of Paganini’s family and 
friends and associates. We see the 
theatres, with their incredible con- 
fusion, bad manners and filth. We 
see the courts and the princelings 
with their incessant intrigue. We 
travel through Europe with him, con- 
stantly obtaining revealing glimpses 
of life in Italy, France, Germany, 
Austria, Belgium, England, Ireland, 
Scotland and other countries. Through 
studying an enormous mass of con- 
temporary memoirs and other docu- 
ments, Miss de Courcy has recreated 
for us the sights, the sounds, and 
even the smells of Paganini’s many 
worlds, from his boyhood in_ the 
narrow streets of old Genoa to his 
dreadful death in Nice. 


Inaccuracies of “Tradition” 


To understand how necessary this 
book was, one needs only to open 
any musical encyclopedia. Thus, we 
find Grove’s Dictionary repeating the 
legend that “from 1801 to 1804 
Paganini lived with a lady of rank in 
Tuscany. During the absorption of 
this love-affair he ceased to play in 
public etc.” Miss de Courcy disposes 
of this “tradition” by tracing it to 
its sources, the most important of 
which was the writings of Fétis, the 
Belgian theorist and music historian, 
who cheerfully invented facts about 
Paganini if he felt short of biographi- 
cal material. She points out “the 
fairly obvious fact that if in that 
day and age any ‘great lady’ had ever 
admitted to her company a roving 
young fiddler of humble origins (yet 
without fame) and had carried him 
off to her ‘estate in Tuscany’, it 
would have so scandalized her world 
that current memoirs would have 
rumbled with it.” 

We find in Grove (as well as many 
other standard works) such pious but 
ridiculous legends as that of Paganini’s 
last hours. We are gravely informed 
that “his final effort was to stretch 
forth his hands for the violin . . 
Listeners have declared that his im- 
provisation during these last hours was 
se most remarkable feat of his whole 
ife.” 

It certainly would have been! As 
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early as April 18, 1840, more than 
a month before his death, Paganini 
wrote to one of his closest friends, 
Luigi Germi: “I stopped taking the 
Guasconi drink because I easily ex- 
pectorate the mucous and pus; but 
what frightens me is the enormous 
discharge day and night and also at 
table—three or four saucerfuls. My 
food does me no good. I’m losing my 


Paganini, as he appeared during a 
visit to Vienna 


appetite and my weakness is increas- 
ing. The swelling in my legs has 
risen to behind the knees so that I 
walk like a snail . . . Great God! I 
have no more vigor. I’m always 
drowsy and the slightest exertion tires 
me fearfully.” 

Miss de Courcy, with far deeper 
sympathy with the real Paganini than 
these superficial romancers, writes 
that none of them “attempted to ex- 
plain how ‘trembling hands’ that 
‘could not hold a pen’ and a body 
that ‘was falling to pieces’ could 
have summoned up sufficient strength 
‘to brush the vibrant strings’ or, 
further, how a brain ‘that no longer 
worked’ could improvise a tone poem 
to Lord Byron ‘as the slanting rays 
of the westering sun lighted his por- 
trait on the wall’ !” 

No attempts to gloss over Paganini’s 
long and terrible struggle with sick- 
ness (he was racked by syphilis and 
tuberculosis for long years) could do 
justice to his heroic strength in re- 
sisting his complicated and hideously 
painful diseases. Nor was his emo- 
tional nature less complex. 


Ambivalent Attitude 


Intensely erotic, and embroiled with 
women throughout most of his life, 
he had a strangely ambivalent attitude 
towards them. Miss de Courcy quotes 
a German psychiatrist who in 1914 
advanced the theory that Paganini’s 


“hysteria, tendency to tears, irritability, 


carelessness in dress, vanity, feminin- 
ity, the mania of posing as sick in 
order to arouse the sympathy of 
others, and his negative reaction to 
women” represented “the indisputable 
hallmarks of the homosexual”. Poor 
Paganini! He offers an_ irresistible 
temptation to the theorizer in every 
field. 

But it was Paganini’s unique and 
overwhelming technical wizardry and 
personality that made him one of 
the immortal figures in musical his- 
tory. Miss de Courcy has been care- 
ful to sieve out the legends and pious 
exaggerations here, too. 

Sober and responsible critics wrote 
such descriptions as: “this was not 
violin playing, this was not music— 
it was witchcraft—and yet still it was 





music, only not the kind to which 
we are accustomed”; and “never in 
my whole life have I heard an instru- 
ment weep like this . I never 
knew that music contained such 
sounds! He spoke, he wept, he sang!” 
—and, “Goethe’s Mephisto would 
have played the violin like this.” 
By tracing the influences in Paga- 
nini’s boyhood and showing how 
much he invented himself, in order 
to perfect a new kind of virtuosity, 
Miss de Courcy explains the super- 
human effect that he made, although 
she is careful to make allowance for 
his genius in the process. To under- 
} 
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Courtesy of The Albertina, Vienne 


Antonia Bianchi, the mother of 
Paganini’s son, Achille 


stand his dramatic intensity and 
theatrical power one needs only to 
examine the man’s life. 

This biography, in short, is a human 
document of the first order and the 
life not merely of Paganini but of 
the world about him. —Robert Sabin 


Tribute to German Singer 


Heinrich Schlusnus. By Eckart von 
Naso, in collaboration with Anne- 
may Schlusnus. (Hamburg: Kriiger). 
Illustrated. 336 pp. 


This is an uncommonly fine tribute 
to one of Germany’s greatest singers, 
a story narrated by one of Schlusnus’ 
colleagues, and lovingly documented 
by his widow’s personal remem- 
brances. From it the master-baritone’s 
early artistic beginnings emerge like 
the promising path that led Schlusnus 
to become a world-renowned opera 
star and an unequaled lieder-singer 
who enchanted audiences in more 
than 1,200 concerts. Life and work 
of this modest artist remain but a 
by-play to the far more important 
characterization of Germany’s musi- 
cal life between two wars and under 
the heel of Nazism. The chapters 
dealing with the singer’s unbroken 
spirit in spite of heavy odds against 
him which deprived him not only of 
his home but also of his artistic free- 
dom, read like a breathtaking work 
of fiction. As memorial and memento 
this biographic panorama fulfills its 
cause. —R. B. 


Historic Viennese Theatre 


Das Theater in der Josefstadt zu 
Wien. By Anton Bauer. (Vienna: 
Manutius- Presse. $11.50). 266 
pages. Illustrated. 

The Theater in der Josefstadt, one 
of Vienna’s oldest private playhouses, 
looks back on a glorious history of 
nearly 170 years of continuous reper- 
toire. From its very beginnings as a 
humble, low-class stage, it has climbed 
steadily the steep path to a theatre 
of literary rank. 

Today’s building opened its doors 
on Oct. 3, 1822, with a solemn cele- 
bration, in which none other than 
Ludwig van Beethoven conducted 
from the piano. Franz von Suppé 


conducted the small orchestra and 
wrote about 20 compositions of inci- 
dental music, which had their first 
performances from 1841 to 1845. In 
1924, Max Reinhardt, then at the 
peak of his fame, took the theatre 
over. He renovated the old building. 
creating a symphony in white, gold 
and red velvet. Under his guidance. 
the greatest actors of the time formed 
an ensemble unexcelled for acting in 
the German-speaking world. 

The theater’s story comes vividly to 
life in this new chronicle, enlivened 
by 160 excellent photographs. 


Books Received 

(More detailed reviews of some of 
these books will appear in later issues 
of MusicaAL AMERICA.) 


Untune the Sky. Compiled by Helen 
Plotz. (Crowell. $3.50). A_ collec- 
tion of verse compiled for the 
pleasure of both the poetry- and 
music-lover. 162 pp. Illustrated 
with wood engravings by Clare 
Leighton. 


Handel’s Messiah. By Jens Peter 
Larsen. (Norton. $6). A historical. 
esthetic and musical study of the 
famous oratorio by one of the lead- 
ing scholars in the field of 18th- 
century music. 336 pp. Illustrated 
with musical examples. 


Man and His Music. The Story of 
Musical Experience in the West. 
The Sonata Principle (from c. 
1750). By Wilfrid Mellers. (Essen- 
tial. $7). One of a series beginning 
with music in medieval times and 
ending with works of composers 
who may be said to have become a 
part of our history. 237 pp. 


Lexikon der Musik. By Friedrich 
Herzfeld. (Berlin: Im Verlag Ull- 
stein.) Dictionary of musicians and 
musical terms, in German. 552 
pages, 597 musical illustrations, 470 
line drawings, 48 black-and-white 
picture plates, and eight color 
plates. 


Basic Counterpoint. By Harold F. 
Atkisson. (McGraw-Hill. $5). A 
manual presenting the techniques 
of polyphonic composition of both 
the 16th and 18th centuries in a 
continuous unit and in historical 
continuity. 171 pp. 


The Electrical Production of Music. 
By Alan Douglas. (Philosophical 
Library. $12.00). An examination 
of the advantages and limitations 
of electrical production of music, 
told in simple and interesting terms. 
Illustrated. 223 pp. 


The March King and His Band. By 
Kenneth Berger. (Exposition Press. 
$3). A tribute to John Philip Sousa. 
giving the vital elements of his life 
and personality as well as a com- 
plete list of his works. 95 pp. 


Voice Training and Vocal Anatomy. 
By Dr. Alexis G. Maltzeff. (Music 
Textbook Co. $3). Essential in- 
formation on the physiology and 
anatomy of the vocal organs is 
provided by a physician and 
musician. 

From the World of Music. By Ernest 
Newman. (Coward-McCann. $5). 
Articles by one of the most cele- 
brated writers in his field in the 
English-speaking world today 
ranging from his assessment of 
important new works, articles on 
composers, conductors, singers and 
their art to his views on P. G. 
Wodehouse, Esperanto and _ the 
psychological problems of basses 
who cannot escape villains’ roles 
in opera. 190 pp. 
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Robert Casadesus is currently on a 
coast-to-coast tour of the United 
States. On Oct. 28 the pianist was 
the guest artist on “The Telephone 
Hour”, and on Nov. 16 he gave his 
only New York recital this season, at 
Hunter College. Other engagements 
include appearances with the orches- 
tras of Chicago, Cleveland, San Fran- 
cisco, and Los Angeles. During the 
past months, Mr. Casadesus played 
extensively in recital and with or- 
chestra in Europe, appearing at sev- 
eral international music festivals. 


Bruno Walter will conduct the 
opening concert of the first annual 
Vancouver Festival of the Arts, which 
will be held from July 19 to Aug. 16. 
The conductor has requested that 
Maureen Forrester perform as soloist 
with him. 


S. Hurok has been awarded a cita- 
tion by Michigan State University for 





Lloyd Garrison 


Charles Reading (left), New York 
voice teacher, and Harry Fleetwood, 
of radio’s “Music thru the Night’, 
are guests of Rosa Ponselle at the 
Baltimore Opera, of which she is 
artistic director. The company gave 
“Madama Butterfly” on Nov. 15 


distinguished service to the university. 
The presentation took place in East 
Lansing, where Mr. Hurok gave two 
lectures, one to the faculty and the 
other to the student body. 


Glenn Gould has been engaged to 
play at the Salzburg and Lucerne 
festivals next summer. The pianist 
has also received invitations to tour 
Germany as well as to perform again 
with the Berlin Philharmonic, with 
which he played last May. He will 
not be available for engagements in 
North America until January of 1959. 


Pierre Fournier plans to return for 
his eighth American concert tour in 
early January, 1959. During his cur- 
rent season in the United States, he 
has appeared as soloist with the Bos- 
ton Symphony in Boston and in New 
York, with orchestras in New Or- 
leans, El Paso, Portland (Ore.), Cleve- 
land, and Buffalo, and in solo re- 
citals from coast to coast. 


Michael Rabin is flying back from 
California, in the middle of a con- 
cert tour, to perform on Dec. 2 for 
the Bohemians, New York musicians’ 
club. He will play a program devoted 
to umaccompanied violin’ master- 
works. 


Christa Ludwig will make her 
American debut in February with 
the Chicago Symphony, under Fritz 
Reiner, in Mahler’s “Das Lied von 
der Erde”. She will also be heard in 
recitals. 


Joseph Wagner has returned from 
a series of appearances as guest con- 
ductor in South America during 
the summer. The world premiere of 
his “Litany for Peace”, scored for 
string orchestra, was given in San- 
tiago, Chile, during the tour. 


Julius Rudel, general director of the 
New York City Opera. has been 





Thomasville Times-Enterprise 
Launching her 1957-58  coast-to- 
coast tour, Ruth Slenezynska (seat- 
ed) opened her season with a re- 
cital for the Thomasville Entertain- 
ment Foundation in Thomasville, 
Ga. Afterwards she is congratulated 
by Mrs. William A. Luckie, presi- 
dent of the foundation, and James 
Christian Pfohl, conductor of the 
Jacksonville Symphony and direc- 
tor of the Brevard Festival 


In San Francisco during the recent opera season, everyone is happy 


after a performance of “La Traviata”. 


Licia Albanese, and Robert Merrill 


December 1, 1957 


From the left: Gianni Raimondi, 


Dorothy H. Watts 





awarded the second annual Gold 
Medal for Music of the National Arts 
Club in recognition of the company’s 
“outstanding achievements in the pro- 
motion of opera in this city during 
the current fall season”. Formal pre- 
sentation of the medal will be made 
in March by Herman Neuman of Ra- 
dio Station WNYC, who received the 
award last year. 


Claudio Arrau performed the five 
Beethoven piano concertos in London 
for the third time, 
at the Royal Fes- 
tival Hall between 
Oct. 15 and Nov. 
8. Mr. Arrau’s 
17th tour of the 
United States got 
under way with his 
return to the 
United States on 
Nov. 12. 


Jonathan Stern- 
berg, conductor of 
the Halifax Sym- 
phony, married 
Ursula Hertz, of 
Brussels, in late 
September. 


Dame Myra 
Hess’s 27th Amer- 
can tour will open 
in Boston on Jan. 
26. New York City 
will hear the pian- 
ist in her annual 
Carnegie Hall re- 
cital, on Feb. 8, 
and again on 
March 20, 21, and 
23, when she will 
appear as_ soloist 
with the New York Philharmonic in 
Beethoven’s Third Piano Concerto, 
with Ernest Ansermet conducting. 
Her 19-week tour will take her to 
principal cities in the East and 
Midwest. 


Oliver Colbentson, associate con- 
certmaster of the Metropolitan Opera 
Orchestra, toured North and South 
Dakota, Minnesota, and Wisconsin 
during the summer under the au- 
spices of the University of Minnesota. 
In August he returned to Europe for 
his third consecutive tour, including 
performances with the Bergen Sym- 
phony and the Oslo Philharmonic. 


Gerard Samuel, associate conduc- 
tor of the Minneapolis Symphony, 
was the guest conductor of the 
Rochester Philharmonic on Nov. 7. 


Fritz Mahler conducted 15 con- 
certs in Europe during the past sum- 
mer. Six of these appearances were 
in Poland with the orchestras in Kra- 
kow, Katowice, and Lodz. Among 
his other activities, Mr. Mahler has 


recorded Orff’s “Carmina Burana” 
with the Hartford Symphony for Van- 
guard records. 


Mr. and Mrs. Bruce Lee Kubert 
became the parents of a daughter on 
Nov. 18 in New York City. Mrs. 
Kubert is the former Betty Randoph 
Bean, who was for several years asso- 
ciated with Boosey and Hawkes, a 
former chairman of the League of 
Composers, and recently press direc- 
tor for the New York Philharmonic. 





Sedge Le Blang 
Jerome Hines (right) examines his portrait as Don 
Giovanni, which was painted by Nelson Davies (left), 
American artist 


The Beaux Arts Trio gave the world 
premiere of a trio that Robert Casa- 
desus composed especially for the 
group, at Tariglewood last summer. 
The trio will perform the work again 
in February at the Frick Gallery in 
New York. 


Morley Meredith sang in Orff’s 
“Carmina Burana” for the 17th time 
when he appeared recently with the 
Waukesha Symphony in Milwaukee, 
under Milton Weber. On Dec. 5 he 
will sing with the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra, under Eugene Ormandy, in a con- 
cert version of “Die Fledermaus”. 


! 


Leonie Rysanek will make her 
debut in New York City in March 
with the Little Orchestra Society in 
a concert performance of Verdi's 
“Macbeth”. 


William Hughes, who has been 
Blanche Thebom’s accompanist for 
14 seasons, was scheduled to go to 
Russia with the mezzo-soprano, to 
play for her recitals there—two in 
Moscow, one in Leningrad, and one 
in Kiev. 








Flint Symphony To Have New Hall 


Flint, Mich.—A Culture Center, 
costing approximately 20 million 
dollars, is being built on the Oak 
Grove Campus. Included in the center 
will be an auditorium seating 2,600 
persons. 

As plans are being completed to 
build the Whiting Auditorium, the 
Flint Symphony is assuming leader- 
ship in the area of music. For the 
first time in the history of the or- 


chestra, support has been available 
to engage major artists as soloists in 
its series. 

This season Julian Olevsky, violin- 
ist, will perform the Beethoven Con- 
certo (Feb. 11), and Jorge Bolet, 
pianist, will appear as soloist in the 
Tchaikovsky Concerto in B flat minor 
(April 8). The orchestra’s season 
opened on Oct. 15. Six concerts are 
scheduled, the last on April 27. 
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Boston Symphony Observes 


Vaughan Williams’ Birthday 


Boston.—Charles Munch had plan- 
ned to conduct the first Boston per- 
formances of Vaughan Williams’ 
Eighth Symphony Oct. 11 and 12— 
the second of which dates would have 
coincided exactly with the 85th birth- 
day of the composer. But the sudden 
death of Jean Sibelius required that 
the Boston Symphony honor his 
memory. 

Accordingly, not until Nov. 1 and 2 
was Vaughan Williams’ individual 
and most pleasurable symphony in- 
troduced to this city. The piece has 
been performed elsewhere in the 
United States before now, so there 
is no necessity to attempt a lengthy 
description of it. But there is one 
aspect that must be emphasized, and 
that is the vigorous, “young” quality 
of music from a man who was nearly 
84 when he wrote it. That has not 
happened often in musical history. 
In the past century, only Verdi and 
Vaughan Williams have been excep- 
tions to the rule. 


Francescatti Soloist 


Mr. Munch began these concerts 
with two trifles by Saint-Saéns, the 
trivial Overture to “The Yellow 
Princess” and the faded symphonic 
poem “Omphale’s Spinning Wheel”. 
To end, there was the Tchaikovsky 
Violin Concerto, given a most deli- 
cate, technically adroit and refined 
performance by Zino Francescatti. 
Somehow, I thought this concerto 
needs a_broader, more outgiving treat- 
ment. The orchestra played the list 
admirably, though in the accompani- 
ment of the concerto Mr. Munch 
oftentimes seemed to take the orches- 
tra one way and leave the soloist to 
fend for himself. 

The Cambridge Society for Early 
Music began its sixth season at 
Sanders Theatre, Cambridge, Monday 
evening, Nov. 4. But one work made 
the evening, though a long and com- 
plex and revered work: Bach’s “The 
Art of Fugue”, in an arrangement for 
small string orchestra made by the 
society’s music director, Erwin Bodky. 
Had not Mr. Bodky been convalescing 
from surgery, he would have con- 
ducted. In his absence, Richard 
Burgin, concertmaster and associate 
conductor of the Boston Symphony, 
directed a group of symphony col- 
leagues. It was a fine and clear and 
sensitive performance. 


Patron Honored 


The quadruple fugue of the fifth 
group ended unfinished, as Bach had 
left it. But as a sort of coda and 
conclusion came the chorale, “I 
Stand before Thy Throne”, a most 
fitting device for the occasion. The 
chorale further honored the memory 
of Adolph Ullman, a dedicated sup- 
porter of the society. 

Pierre Luboshutz and his wife, 
Genia Nemenoff, opened the 30th 
season of Boston Morning Musicals, 
which, given in the ballroom of Hotel 
Statler, benefit the Boston School of 
Occupational Therapy. This series has 
been most remarkable in its success 
and continuity. The Statler ballroom 
is dreadful, acoustically, but it has 
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proved just the place for these socially 
(as well as musically) distinguished 
concerts, and has remained their home 
for a generation. 

Luboshutz and Nemenoff left one 
searching for new superlatives where- 
with to describe their art of paired 
pianos. In technical dexterity, in re- 
finement, style, in their long range 
of dynamic shading and, above all, 
the fresh vigor that never has failed 
them, these duo-pianists excel. 

The morning began with Mr. 
Luboshutz’s transcription of the Bach 
chorale prelude, “Now Comes the 
Gentle Savior”, and included Mosche- 
les’ quaintly flashy Grand Duo; 
Schumann’s Andante and Variations; 
Milhaud’s “Scaramouche”, and the 
Rachmaninoff Suite No. 2. 


Hindemith Work Heard 


The rugged and highly impressive 
symphony drawn by Paul Hindemith 
from his opera “Die Harmonie der 
Welt” at length has been heard in 
Boston for the first time. This was 
due to the enterprise of Richard 
Burgin, associate conductor of the 
Boston Symphony. Making his first 
appearances of the season at the 
helm of the orchestra, at Sym- 
phony Hall on Oct. 25 and 26, Mr. 
Burgin put Hindemith’s massive and 
enormously skilled music last on a 
program that began with Liadoff’s 
“Kikimora”, “The Enchanted Lake” 
and “Baba Yaga”, and whose middle 
section contained the Mozart Sin- 
fonia Concertante in E flat (K. 364), 
with Ruth Posselt, violin, and Joseph 
de Pasquale, viola, as soloist. 

Since “Die Harmonie der Welt” 
already has been heard around the 
country there is no point in extended 
wordage upon the score, save to main- 
tain that it is full of substance and 
boasts no little stature. This is hard 
music to get into, and no one is 
going to know it well after one or two 
hearings. But I dare say that Time, 
that super-Critic, and super-Audience, 
will place “Die Harmonie der Welt” 
in much the same position of general 
favor as its predecessor, Hindemith’s 
“Mathis der Maler”, now occupies. 

The performance of Mozart’s so 
very lovable Sinfonia Concertante 
made one of those occasions that 
stand radiant and supernal in many 
years of musical pleasures because 
a near-perfection in beauty has been 
experienced. The two soloists showed 
remarkable individuality, gorgeous 
tone and golden excellence of style, 
and when the two voices merged, 
re kept together with a rare exacti- 
tude. 


Progress of Burgin 


I felt that Mr. Burgin may have 
cut down his orchestral numbers too 
much for this glorious blend of 
rococo and empfindsamer styles, but 
that is a matter of opinion. His con- 
ducting of it was superb, rhythmically 
firm yet supple. The Burgin advance 
toward something like virtuosity on 
the stand has been long and steady. 
Today he is a conductor who not 
only has technical command, but 
real individuality. What is more, he 


works with much more ease than 
formerly. 

Until Carl Dolmetsch and Joseph 
Saxby came to town, there had been 
no virtuoso playing of the recordes 
hereabovuts, I believe. The block flute. 
in its various sizes, is a popular ir- 
strument among amateurs here, how- 
ever. The latter came near filling 
Sanders Theatre at Harvard Univer- 
sity, Oct. 13, when Messrs. Dol- 
metsch and Saxby gave an extra- 
ordinarily pleasurable concert as the 
wind-up of a three-day recorder work- 
shop at the Longy School in Cam- 
bridge. A most nimble performer on 
recorders—and gamba and rebec, as 
well—-Mr. Dolmetsch, younger son 
ot the late Arnold Dolmetsch, also 
has the enviable power to talk simply, 
most informatively and with quiet 
humor about old music and instru- 
ments. 


Concert by Philadelphians 


The first Boston performance of 
the revised version of Prokofieff’s 
Fourth Symphony (in its original 
form one of the commissioned works 
tor the Boston Symphony’s 50th an- 
niversary, in 1930-31) was given by 
Eugene Ormandy and the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra at Symphony Hall 
on Oct. 22. The concert was one 
in the Boston Universitv Celebrity 
Series. Other pieces of the evening 
were Tchaikovsky’s Overture-Fantasy, 
“Romeo and Juliet”, and the Mous- 
sorgsky—Ravel “Pictures at an Ex- 
hibition”. 

Mr. Ormandy was honored per- 
sonally by a citation from Boston 
University, presented by President 
Harold C. Case. The- honor had been 
voted last spring during the Univer- 


sity’ss Conference on the Arts, but 
bestowal had to wait until the con- 
ductor was able to visit Boston. 

Roland Hayes is 70, and his tenor 
voice is not now, quite naturally, 
what once it was. But the sheer 
nobility of his artistry is if anything 
more splendid than ever. This was 
evident in a concert that Mr. Hayes, 
again accompanied by Reginald 
Boardman, gave at Jordan Hall on 
Oct. 20. Old English pieces, mis- 
cellaneous lieder, and French songs 
formed the bulk of the program. In 
memory of Sibelius there was his 
lovely “The Silent City”. From Mr. 
Boardman came two effective num- 
bers, “Pourtant tu ten Iras” and 
“To an Autumn Wind”. There were, 
too, Negro spirituals, which Mr. 
Hayes performs in what has become 
a truly personal style. 

The Saidenberg Players opened 
another season of free concerts pre- 
sented by the Mason Music Founda- 
tion, at Jordan Hall on Oct. 17. 
The Saidenberg ensemble appeared 
in place of the previously-announced 
Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau, whose ill- 
ness caused his American tour to be 
canceled. This was an evening of 
finely-adjusted ensemble playing, of 
baroque and contemporary music. 

Organist David Craighead made a 
favorable impression when he played 
upon the comparatively new Holt- 
kamp instrument at Kresge Audito- 
rium, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Oct. 23. This organ has been 
the center of a dispute regarding its 
essential qualities. Some have found 
it an excellent baroque instrument, 
others have found it thin and shrill 
of tone. Evidently it is, to some 
extent; a matter of who plays it. 

—Cyrus Durgin 


Denver Symphony Begins 


New Plan for Programs 


Denver.—Denver’s music season 
was inaugurated on Oct. 22 by the 
first concert of the Denver Sym- 
phony’s 24th season. Saul Caston’s 
novel plan for inciting public interest 
in unfamiliar works was announced. 
The orchestra will play a portion of 
some rarely heard work, contemporary 
or otherwise, at the end of several 
concerts in the first half of the season, 
with audience reaction obtained by 
applause or ballot. Favorable response 
would bring the entire work on a 
later program. The first venture, 
Gabrielli’s Canzoni for Brass, kept 
everyone in their seats to register 
hearty approval. 

The festive audience had braved a 
snowstorm to hear a varied program 
suited to _most tastes, opening with 
Sibelius’ “Finlandia”, which was given 
a broad and sweeping interpretation. 
Boris Blacher’s Concertante Music 
for Orchestra, Op. 10, was given an 
articulate reading that brought out its 
interesting rhythmic patterns and con- 
trapuntal colors. Ravel’s “Rhapsodie 
Espagnole” was subtly performed, and 
the interpretation of the Brahms 
Fourth Symphony highlighted its 
poetic grandeur and passionate in- 
tensity. 

Johanna Martzy, Hungarian violin- 
ist, was soloist in the Beethoven Violin 
Concerto on Oct. 29. Miss Martzy 
seemed to be a dedicated artist of 


notable attainments whose virtuosity 
always served her innate musician- 
ship. She had a tremendous success. 
Ben-Haim’s “From Israel” proved to 
be a delightful suite and was given an 
articulated reading in its first Denver 
performance. The orchestra made 
Enesco’s “Rumanian Rhapsody” No. 1 
sparkle and dance in an infectious 
performance. 

A capacity audience heard Lily 
Pons on the Nov. 5 program. She 
was at her best in Rachmaninoff’s 
“Vocalise”, Bishop’s “Lo Hear the 
Gentle Lark”, and “Je suis Titania” 
from Thomas’s “Mignon”, which her 
devoted listeners applauded wildly 
until she added the “Blue Danube”. 
Mr. Caston and the orchestra gave 
excellent support. 

The orchestra performed Giannini’s 
“Frescobaldiana”, Strauss’s “Till Eul- 
enspiegel”, and Robert Ward’s Sym- 
phony No. 2. The Ward symphony 
was given its first Denver performance 
on this occasion and made a distinct 
impression as being one of the best 
of the contemporary American works 
in the larger mold. 

Nov. 1 was another stormy night, 
but it did not deter the faithful from 
attending the splendid first concert of 
the Denver Chamber Music Society 
at Phipps Auditorium. The members 
of the Denver String Quartet (Harold 

(Continued on page 24) 
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Sabon Bi cy 


President of National Artists 


announces with great pride 


that he will present in the fall of 1959 


THE VIENNA PHILHARMONIC 


Under the direction of 


Herbert Von Karajan 


for a return visit to the United States 


This is what the press had to say when Mr. 
Vichey presented the Vienna Philharmonic 
for the first time in this country last year: 


“There is beauty in everything the orches- 
tra touches, and it is always beauty with a 
heart.” 


H. Taubman, N.Y. Times, 11/8/56 


“The overwhelming impression the Vienna 
, 99 


Philharmonic creates is ‘class’. 
Paul Henry Lang, N.Y. Herald-Tribune, 11/8/56 


“Superb orchestra, the Vienna Philharmonic.” 


Irving Kolodin, Saturday Review, 11/24/56 
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has the honor to announce that commencing with the 1958-59 season 


NATIONAL ARTISTS 


adds to its distinguished list of world famous artists the celebrated violinist 


MISCHA ELMAN 


who next year will observe his Golden 
Anniversary in the United States. 
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711 FIFTH AVE. | NEW YORK 22, N. Y, 
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(Continued from page 20) 

Wippler and Irene Abosch, violins; 
Sally Burnau, viola; and Fred Hoepp- 
ner, cello) were in excellent form. 
Haydn’s Quartet, Op. 76, : 
Prokofieff’s Quartet, Op. 92, No.2; 
and Beethoven’s Serenade for Flute, 
Violin, and Viola, with Paul Hockstad 
as flutist, were excellently performed. 

Friends of Chamber Music brought 
the Barylli Quartet to Bonfils Theatre 
on Nov. 6 in a conventional program 
lovingly played. Haydn’s Quartet, Op. 
76, No. had a restrained tonal 
beauty, and Schubert's A _ minor 
Quartet was sensitively rendered. The 
Brahms Quartet, Op. 51, No. 1 was 
also well played, but lacked dramatic 
excitement. 

Three piano recitals have brought 
newcomers to Denver. Wilhelm 
Schwarzott, a distinct addition to the 
musical scene, was heard at Denver 
University’s Student Union in a pro- 
gram of works by Handel, Grieg, 
Chopin, and Strauss, all played with 
thoughtful musicianship and _ facile 
technique. Two young pianists played 
at Phipps Auditorium. Lewis Moore 
was out of his depth in the Liszt 





Sonata, though Schubert’s “Fantasie” 
fared much better. Jose Kahan, from 
Mexico, presented by the Pan-Amer- 
ican Club, was heard in a modern 
group which he _ performed with 
sensitivity and understanding. 

Witherspoon - Grimes _ Enterprises, 
Inc., brought the Ballet Theatre to 
City Auditorium for three programs. 
“Les Sylphides” was uninspired and 
tentative. However, inspite of the 
company’s poor orchestra, “Winter’s 
Eve”, with Nora Kaye and John 
Kriza, raised the artistic level of the 
program. Miss Kaye’s intense indi- 
viduality and artistry made the poign- 
ant story seem plausible. Violette 
Verdy danced with precise elegance 
and beauty in the Pas de Deux from 
Tchaikovsky’s “Nutcracker”. Erik 
Bruhn was her brilliant partner. 

The Black Watch Pipes and Drums, 
Band and Dancers appeared at the 
Coliseum on Nov. 10, performing be- 
fore a tremendous crowd. The same 
afternoon Roger D. Fee, bass, appear- 
ed at Denver University’s Student 
Union in a program of works by 
Beethoven, Berlioz, Saint-Saens, and 
Bliss. —Emmy Brady Rogers 


Kansas City Philharmonic 
Celebrates Anniversaries 


Kansas City, Mo.—Celebrating 
two important anniversaries — the 
25th year since its founding by Karl 
Kreger, and the tenth year of Hans 
Schwieger’s conductorship—the 
Kansas City Philharmonic opened its 
season in Music Hall on Oct.29. 

A near-capacity audience heard 
with sentiment and enthusiasm the 
identical program performed by the 
orchestra in 1933: Tchaikovsky’s 
Fifth Symphony; Mussorgsky’s “Night 
on a Bald Mountain” and Entr ’acte 
from “Khovantchina”; Mendelssohn’s 
Scherzo from “A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream”; Satie’s First “Gymnopédie”; 
and Liszt’s “Les Préludes”. 

Paul L. Wilson, president of the 
orchestra association, presented sil- 
ver cups to Mr. Schwieger, and to the 
eight musicians who have been with 
the orchestra since its inception: Olin 
James, Leopold Shopmaker, Franz 
Eberl, Ralf Stevens, Mortimer Alpert, 
Joseph Landes, Harold Bernhardt and 
Carl Queisert. A reception, sponsored 
by the women’s committee, was held 
after the concert in the foyer of the 
Arena. 


Novaes Soloist 


The second concert of the Kansas 
City Philharmonic, on Nov. 12, had 
Guiomar Novaes, Brazilian pianist, 
as soloist. The Schumann Concerto 
in A minor in the hands of Miss 
Novaes was give an inspired re-crea- 
tion. Mr. Schwieger and the orchestra 
retained the high standard set by this 
excellent artist. Weber’s “Der Frei 
schuetz” Overture, Debussy’s La 
Mer”, and Chabrier’s “Espana” com- 
pleted the program. 

The first event of Ruth Seufert’s 
Celebrity series presented the Black 
Watch Royal Highland Regimental 
Band in the Arena of the Municipal 
Auditorium on Oct. 20. Over 6,800 
people applauded the colorful group 
and their varied program. 

A chamber-music group organized 
by Norman Hollender, first cellist of 
the Philharmonic five years ago, was 
heard in the first of a series of Coffee 
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Concerts at the El Casbah room of the 
Bellerive Hotel, Nov. 14. Two gems 
of chamber-music literature, Beetho- 
ven'’s Serenade for String Trio in D 
major, and Brahms’s Piano Quartet 
in C minor were excellently perform- 
ed. In the Brahms work, Ernest 
Tarrasch, of Springfield, Mo., played 
the piano part. Karel Blass, violist 
of the University of Kansas City 
faculty, was the other guest artist. 
The performances were warmly re- 
ceived by several hundred subscribers. 

The University of Kansas City 
music department presented the 
Yugoslav string ensemble, I Solisti 
di Zagreb, at the Playhouse, Nov. 10. 
A capacity audience applauded the 
superlative performances. 

The annual Katz concert was heard 
by an audience of 6,500 in the Arena 
of the Municipal Auditorium, Nov. 
2. The Kansas City Philharmonic 
contributed a major portion of a 
miscellaneous program that included 
Lily Pons, coloratura soprano; a gifted 
local piano student, Barbara Allen; 
and an orchestra of 500 high school 
students conducted by Mr. Schwieger. 

—Blanche Lederman 


Kansas University 
Dedicates Building 


Lawrence, Kan.—The new School 
of Fine Arts building of the Univer- 
sity of Kansas was dedicated on Nov. 
10 in the university theatre with an 
appropriate program of music by the 
University String Quartet, (perform- 
ing a Norman Lockwood work); in- 
troductions for credits by Dean 
Thomas Gorton, who presided at the 
luncheon for special guests and at 
the program; and addresses by Chan- 
cellor Franklin D. Murphy and 
Howard Hanson, director of East- 
man School of Music. Mrs. Elizabeth 
Haughey represented the University 
Board of Regents. 

The U-shaped structure, built at the 


cost of $2,400,000 and with another 
$400,000 spent on equipment is an im- 
pressive piece of modern architecture. 
It embraces a theatre seating 1,188, 
and a recital hall seating 400, named 
to honor Dean Emeritus Donald M. 
Swarthout. Connecting the wings at 
the north end is a two story section 
which provides 81 piano practice 
rooms, five ensemble practice rooms, 
two organ practice rooms, 37 teach- 
ing studios, eight class rooms for 
music, two class rooms in the theatre 
section, a band-orchestra rehearsal 
room, and seven offices. 

The building, picturesquely built on 
a hillside, has varied fioor levels with 
the east wing being occupied entirely 
by the School of Fine Arts. Chancellor 
Murphy accepted the building through 
the state of Kansas. 


Chicago Lyric Opera Offers 


Mignon, Chenier, Gioconda 


Chicago.—The Lyric Opera’s only 
French opera, “Mignon”, by Ambroise 
Thomas, was given on Oct. 19 and 
28, without Leopold Simoneau, who 
could not appear, due to illness. Al- 
vinio Misciano, a young and hand- 
some tenor from Italy, substituted for 
him in the role of Wilhelm Meister. 
Mr. Misciano knew the part only in 
Italian. (At the time no other tenor 
present in Chicago knew the role ex- 
cept Jussi Bjoerling, who sang it in 
Swedish.) Giulietta Simionato, as 
Mignon, and Mariano Caruso, as 
Laertes, both of whom knew their re- 
spective roles in French and Italian, 
switched expertly to the latter lan- 
guage when singing to Mr. Misciano. 

The performance was about as 
mixed in style as it was in language. 
Mr. Caruso came nearest to an ap- 
proximation of authentic French 
style—in a city that was formerly the 
temple of French operatic art in 
America! Aside from this and the 
linguistic babel of tongues, the per- 
formance featured some good sing- 
ing, some indifferent, but none out- 
right bad. Miss Simionato’s Mignon 
lacked some of the physical require- 
ments for the role, but it was glori- 
ously suited to her voice, except in 
the “Connais-tu le pays”. Here she 
missed some of the romantic and 
mysterious flavor of the aria, but her 
“Styrienne” was a triumph. As her 
voiced warmed up during the evening 
she gave us some unforgettable mo- 
ments, as in the final act, when, with 
head thrown back, she sang with a 
true pianissimo the passage with the 
high G sharp beginning, “C’est la que 
je voulais vivre”. 


The recently opened School of Fine Arts building at the University of 
Kansas, in Lawrence 





Anna Moffo was as pretty as a pic- 
ture, sometimes as inaudible as one, 
in the role of Philine. Otherwise she 
sang and acted with spirit; only the 
Polonaise lacked that final spurt of 
brilliance to bring down the house. 
Mr. Misciano used his light tenor 
voice to good advantage when he did 
not force it beyond its limits. Mr. 
Caruso’s Laertes was both polished 
and amusing and Andrew Foldi was 
sufficiently swaggering and menacing 
as Giarno. William Wilderman’s 
Lothario was a joy to behold and to 
hear. His was a noble presence even 
in his ragged habiliments; he sang al- 
most in half-voice throughout, befitting 
the dazed character he assumed, until 
he reappeared at the end as the noble 
Marquis of Cypriani, with his senses 
fully restored. 


Conductor Is Hero 


Ruth Page provided a charming di- 
vertissement to the entr’acte gavotte 
music in Act II as Miss Moffo was 
begowned in full view of the audience. 
The undisputed hero of the perform- 
ance was Gianandrea Gavazzeni, 
whose conducting of the score was 
stylistically consistent and inspiring. 

The first performance of Gior- 
dano’s “Andrea Chenier”, on Oct. 30, 
was a sensation, with Renata Tebaldi, 
Mario Del Monaco, and Tito Gobbi 
in the principal roles and with the 
redoubtable Mr. Gavazzeni in the pit. 
Mr. Del Monaco, as the poet-patriot 
Chenier, declaimed the “Improvviso” 
to deafening and prolonged applause. 
But the real show-stopper was the duet 
between Miss Tebaldi, as Madeleine, 
and Mr. Del Monaco, the final high 
note of which was snapped off like 
the crack of a whip. The audience 
reacted as if to an electric shock, and 
the pent up excitement found vent in 
roars from all over the house. 

Miss Tebaldi’s deeply felt and 
beautifully sung “La mamma morta” 
was truly moving. Her final duet with 
Mr. Del Monaco blazed up anew the 
enthusiasm of the house. It all added 
up to one of those unforgettable 
nights that are talked about for years 
afterwards. 

Though not in his best vocal estate, 
Mr. Gobbi was a consistently bitter, 
vindictive, and finally remorseful 
Gerard. Lesser roles were compe- 
tently handled, with the honors go- 
ing to Irene Kramarich, as Madelon; 
to Henri Noel, as Roucher; and, above 
all, to Mr. Caruso, as the spy. 

Ponchielli’s “La Gioconda”, on Nov. 
1, marked Eileen Farrell’s first oper- 
atic appearance in Chicago. In the 
name role she at times sounded tired 
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(the result of too much rehearsing in 
full voice), but, as the evening 
progressed, her voice became more se- 
cure and, in the “Suicidio’, and the 
trio and duet following it, unsurpas- 
sable. Her acting was a times tenta- 
tive, but it had an inner core of sin- 
cerity and temperament. Miss Simi- 
onato, as Laura, was a tower of 
strength, in solo and ensemble num- 
bers. Richard Tucker made his only 
appearance of the season as Enzo 
(Giuseppe di Stefano sang in the Nov. 
6 performance) and, as was expected, 
received an ovation for his “Cielo e 
mar”. Barnaba, the spy, was shouted, 
rather than sung, by Aldo Protti. His 
characterization of the role lacked 
conviction. Irene Kramarich’s “Voce 
di donna” amply justified all the good 
things said about her voice in her 
previous appearances. The other 
singing roles were ably handled by 
some of the mainstays of the com- 
pany. Jonas Vazneles, young and 
very tall, sang the small part of one 
of the Singers with a bass voice of 
more than usual promise. 


Serafin’s Tempos 


Despite individual excellences this 
performance did not quite jell, due, 
perhaps, to Tullio Serafin’s deliberate 
tempos in places that needed more 
“go”. But the orchestral sound was 
always suave; one, perforce, over- 
looked a false entry or a ragged at- 
tack. All reservations aside, this was 
opera in the grand manner that 
needed repetitions, many of them, to 
ensure integration of all its elements. 

Georg Solti made his first appear- 
ance on Nov. 8 as conductor of 
Mozart’s “The Marriage of Figaro”, 
with Miss Moffo, as Susanna; Walter 
Berry, as Figaro; Miss Simionato, as 
Cherubino; Tito Gobbi, as Count 
Almaviva; and Eleanor Steber, as the 
Countess. The production was in- 
vested with a minimum of props and 
scenery, the latter consisting mostly 
of panels representing doors and win- 
dows, set on a raised platform with 
three or four front steps, with a balus- 
traded terrace and a dark blue cyclo- 
rama as background, the whole de- 
vised by Gerald Ritholz. The first- 
act set, unsubstantial and flimsy, 
seemed designed to comply with a 
low-budget allowance, but the other 
sets gave the effect of brilliance with- 
out opulence. 


Principal Singers 


Miss Moffo, pretty as always, had 
her best role to date, offering some 
of her best singing with Miss Steber 
in the “Letter” duet. Miss Steber 
made a fine woman-of-experience foil 
to the maidenly Susanna of Miss 
Moffo. Miss Simionato’s ill-chosen 
costumes suggested a far too chubby 
Cherubino. However, her singing was 
all that would be desired, except for 
her “Non so pill”, which was taken at 
too fast a clip by Mr. Solti. Mr. Gobbi 
was not at ease as the Count but 
provided good support in the en- 
sembles as well as a dignified bear- 
ing. Mr. Berry was an excellent 
Figaro, especially in facial expression 
and liveliness of movement; he used 
a basically good baritone to its full- 
est effect. His Viennese-styled in- 
terpretation was well matched by An- 
drew Foldi’s bucolic Antonio. Jeanne 
Diamond, as Barbarina, was attractive 
in looks and voice. 


Although I enjoyed the perform- 
ance, I could not close my ears to 
some raggedness in the ensembles, 
some lack of accord between stage 
and orchestra, and the perfunctory 
plunks on an ordinary piano with 
which Mr. Solti punctuated the recita- 
tives. In fairness it must be remem- 
bered that it is almost impossible 
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to stage a superior “Figaro” with only 
a few days’ rehearsal when teamwork 
is a sine qua non. 

On Nov. 7, Fritz Reiner introduced 
for the first time one of Anton 
Webern’s works, the Six Pieces for 
Orchestra, Op. 6, and reintroduced 
Schoenberg’s “Transfigured Night” 
after an absence of many years. Al- 
though short in duration the Webern 
work could be regarded as the dis- 
tillation of many another composer’s 
entire symphony. It was music of 
strange, muted sounds, excruciatingly 
beautiful, music of the nerves. “Trans- 
figured Night” seemed dated by com- 
parison, though it was refreshing to 
hear after so many of the old familar 
pieces that appear on almost every 
program. Mr. Reiner and the string 
section played it to the hilt. The final 
number of the program, still more 
dated, was Dvorak’s Symphony, 
“From the New World”. 

The following week Mr. Reiner led 
off with Bach’s Six-Part Ricercar 
from “The Musical Offering”, ar- 
ranged for orchestra by Anton We- 


bern. This was in effect a re- -creation 
of the ricercar, with the “King’s 
Theme” (given to Bach for contra- 
puntal treatment by Frederick the 
Great) dissected into smaller units by 
being thrown from one instrument to 
another. The same process was ap- 
plied to the six strands of the piece 
resulting in fascinating glints of tone 
color that in no way impaired the 
style or structure of Bach’s original 
conception. 

Mr. Reiner played for the first time 
anywhere Alexander Tcherepnin’s Di- 
vertimento (1957), composed at the 
conductor’s suggestion and dedicated 
to him. The Divertimento in three 
movements, began with a most ingra- 
tiating and buoyant theme and suc- 
ceeded in maintaining its high spirits 
without getting bogged down in a 
morass of futilities, the fate of so 
many contemporary works. The audi- 
ence accorded Mr. Tcherepnin, Mr. 
Reiner, and the orchestra an ovation. 

Philippe Entremont, a tall and 
slender young pianist from France, 
joined with the orchestra in Franck’s 


Symphonic Variations and _ Falla’s 
“Nights in the Gardens of Spain”, 
Mr. Entremont’s approach to the tech- 
nical problems in both works was 
supremely confident, his touch sensi- 
tive, and his phrasing musical. He has 
yet to apprehend and to project the 
structural cohesiveness of the music 
he plays. The closing number, AIl- 
beniz’s “Navarra” arranged by Arbos, 
almost convinced me that it should 
have remained a piano piece. 

At a luncheon given by the Chicago 
Orchestral Association, Dr. Eric Old- 
berg, president of the association, re- 
ported that the Carr estate bequeathed 
the sum of $2,000,000 to the endow- 
ment fund. He also reported last 
year’s sum raised to cover the season’s 
deficit: $175,238.65. In mentioning 
this he reminded those present that, 
although the Philadelphia Orchestra 
received an annual subsidy from the 
city our own orchestra received no 
such help from the city of Chicago. 
He finally announced that Orchestra 
Hall would remain the home of the 
orchestra. —Howard Talley 


Los Angeles Philharmonic Opens 39th Season 


Los Angeles—The Los Angeles 
Philharmonic opened its 39th season 
with Eduard van Beinum conducting a 
program without soloist in Philhar- 
monic Auditorium on Nov. 14 and 15. 

The popularity that Mr. van Bein- 
um achieved during his first season 
as the orchestra’s musical director and 
principal conductor was again in 
evidence in sold-out houses and great 
enthusiasm. A new paneled shell of 
bluish-green and a series of sharply 
rising platfurms to bring players in 
the rear ranks into increased promi- 
nence seemed acoustically successful 
innovations at first hearing. 

The program was cannily built to 
contrive a cresendo of interest and of 
cumulative numbers of performers. 
It began with Bach’s Brandenburg 
Concerto No. 3. for string orchestra, 
added the necessary instruments for 
Bartok’s Music for Strings, Percus- 
sion and Celesta, and ended with the 
full band in Brahms’s Second Sym- 
phony. The Bach was played at an 
unhurried tempo that permitted un- 
usual clarity in the voice leadings, and 
with fine string sonority. Mr. van 
Beinum’s flair for contemporary music 
has never been more impressively re- 
vealed than in the Bartok; the subtle 
colorings and tricky rhythms were 
handled with masterly skill. The 
Brahms symphony was given a spa- 
cious reading, warmly personal yet 
without distortion, and distinguished 
by many felicities of phrasing and of 
delicate instrumental color. 


New “Ariadne” 


The last eight performances of the 
San Francisco Opera season in Shrine 
Auditorium began with the company’s 
new production of Strauss’s “Ariadne 
auf Naxos” on Nov. 1. The handsome 
sets and lighting of George Jenkins 
were appropriate to the fantastic 
character of the opera and are to be 
reckoned among the San Francisco 
Opera’s most successful experiments 
in modern staging. William Steinberg 
conducted the small group of 36 in- 
strumentalists with the most percep- 
tive appreciation of the subtleties of 
the score, and exerted his usual firm 
command of a finely integrated en- 
semble. Paul and Ghita Hager’s 
staging was marked by resourceful- 
ness and imagination, and the cast was 
generally excellent. Leonie Rysanek 
sang Ariadne with superb artistry 
and an exquisite variety of vocal 
shading. Rita Streich as Zerbinetta 
sang the famous aria with remarkable 
accuracy and flexibility, though the 


voice is excessively light in lyrical 
passages. Helen George’s thin 
voice was not ideally suited to the 
music of the Composer, though she 
had mastered it well and acted the 
part vigorously. Richard Lewis sang 
Bacchus with fine style, and others, 
almost uniformly excellent were Ralph 
Herbert, Heinz Blankenburg, Ray- 
mond Manton, Lorenzo Alvary, Syl- 
via Stahlman, Claramae Turner, and 
Marie Gibson. Allan Louw did the 
speaking role of the Majordomo. The 
Prologue was sung in fairly clear 
English, the opera proper in German; 





Eduard van Beinum 


considering the text of the opera the 
effect was not as disconcerting as it 
may sound. 

Verdi's “A Masked Ball” on Nov. 
2 had a rousing performance the most 
important factor of which was Mr. 
Steinberg’s conducting — from mem- 
ory! Herva Nelli was called in as a 
replacement for Antonietta Stella, 
originally cast for the role of Amelia 
and sang well and dramatically in her 
best moments, though not without 
some wobbly tone production here 
and there. Jan Peerce as Riccardo 
and Robert Merrill as Renato were 
both in top form. Claramae Turner 
was a vigorous and vocally compre- 
hensive Ulrica, and Sylvia Stahlman 
had good moments in the lyrical pas- 
sages of the page’s role, less success- 
ful ones in the more difficult arias. 
Others were Heinz Blankenburg, 
Lorenzo Alvary, Nicola Moscona, 
Howard Fried and Murray Kenig. 


Albanese’s Butterfly 

“Madama Butterfly” at the Nov. 3 
matinee found Licia Albanese acting 
the role with her usual skill and in- 
vesting it with intensity, but with a 


slender supply of voice for the larger 
aspects. Richard Lewis sang an ex- 
cellent Pinkerton, and Katherine Hil- 
genberg was an uncommonly good 
Suzuki. Umberto Borghi made a debut 
as Sharpless, disclosing an agreeable 
voice but little temperament. The re- 
mainder of the cast included Virginio 
Assandri, Carl Palangi, Harold Enns, 
Colin Harvey, and Francesca Howe. 
Glauco Curiel conducted. 


Sumptuous “Turandot” 


“Turandot” on Nov. 5 was again 
a sumptuous production. Leonie Ry- 
sanek sang the Princess with inexhaust- 
ible power, beauty of tone, and a 
remarkable variety of expressive in- 
flection. Eugene Tobin made a far 
better impression as the Prince Calaf 
than he did as Radames, and sang 
with notable brilliance and authority. 
Leyla Gencer was the Liu, appealing 
but vocally uneven. Excellent charac- 
terizations were offered by Howard 
Fried as the Empéror, Nicola Moscona 
as Timur, and Heinz Blankenburg, 
Virgino Assandri and Cesare Curzi as 
Ping, Pang and Pong. Francesco 
Molinari-Pradelli conducted not only 
with dramatic fervor but also with a 
keen sense of the instrumental nice- 
ties of the score. 


Charming “Cosi” 


Although several changes had been 
made in the cast, “Cosi fan tutte” on 
Nov. 6 was quite as charming as it 
had been the season before. Elisa- 
beth Schwarzkopf was a radiant Fior- 
diligi, acting with endless resource 
and charm and bringing notable styl- 
istic and vocal attainments to her 
singing of the big arias. Nan Merri- 
man made her local operatic debut 
as Dorabella, winning success by her 
taste, restraint and vocal blandish- 
ments. Rita Streich was a new Des- 
pina, toning down the comedy, singing 
the coloratura passages flexibly, but 
contributing little to the melodic line. 
Richard Lewis was a fine Ferrando, 
and Heinz Blankenburg was always 
intelligent in his singing and adroit in 
his acting as Guglielmo. Lorenzo 
Alvary was an aristocratic Don Al- 
fonso. Erich Leinsdorf conducted, 
keeping the whole in a restrained cias- 
sical frame, but overlooking none of 
the sparkle or nuance. 

Once “Tosca” got under way on 
Nov. 8 it was a fairly exciting per- 
formance. Dorothy Kirsten in the 
title role was in fresh voice and 

(Continued on page 39) 











Orchestra and Chamber 
Works by Piston 


Walter Piston’s music, while hardly 
new or revolutionary, has cut a place 
for itself in the modern repertoire for 
its craftsmanship and solid musical 
value. Well within this tradition are 
two of his works that have lately 
come into the Associated catalogue. 
They are the Second Suite for Or- 
chestra and the Duo for Viola and 
Violoncello—both well-turned, sound 
pieces of music. 

The Second Suite for Orchestra, 
written in 1947 for Antal Dorati and 
the Dallas Symphony Orchestra, is a 
four-movement work whose char- 
acter, dance movements, and typical 
contrasts of tempos and form are a 
throwback to the Baroque suite. A 
slow Prelude and energetic Fugue are 
the first movement, followed by a 
Sarabande, an Intermezzo, and a Pass- 
acaglia and Fugue for the final move- 
ment. 


Stylization More Extensive 


The stylization is more extensive: 
harmonically, the work is_ solidly 
tonal, diatonic, and quasi-functional, 
using mainly the somewhat bland 
dissonances of French extraction that 
come from mixing notes of the dia- 
tonic scale. The fugues in the corner 
movements enter in solidly in I-V-I 
pattern, later progressing by strettos 
and other standard devices, upholding 
yet neatly commenting upon these 
cornerstones of Baroque practice. 
And the stately, quasi-dance charac- 
ter of the Sarabande in the second 
movement, as well as the frequent 
uses of pattern and motif are other 
knowing commentaries on this earlier 
era. 

For all this, the mark of the com- 
poser is on these pages. Piston uses 
his orchestra (a large one, with winds 
in three’s and brasses by three’s and 
four’s) with variety, ranging from the 
solid doublings and conventional scor- 
ing of the opening movement to the 
imaginative treatment of the Sara- 
bande, whose hushed opening mood 
makes use of instruments in their less 
characteristic but interesting voic- 
ings—low flutes; oboes in middle reg- 
ister; low, muted strings; and stopped 
horns. Piston paints with separate 
colors here, special sonorities mark- 
ing distinct melodic lines. 


Nod to 12-Tone Practice 


The closing Passacaglia seems like 
a curious nod to 12-tone practice. The 
theme, firmly though chromatically 
anchored in A minor, is a 12-note 
row, once repeated, whose first half 
is formed mainly of thirds, followed 
largely by half steps. Besides this, 
however, and the use of rhythmic and 
register displacements, there is little 
or no resemblance to 12-tone music; 
the counterpoints as the Passacaglia 
develops do not show the strict con- 
trol of this technique. Curiously 
enough, there are moments similar 
to Bach’s disjunct fugal and contra- 
puntal writing in his more unusual, 
chromatic works. 

The Duo, dedicated to Sven and 
Kurt Reher, is something of a tour 
de force, like most ventures in this 
idiom that come off. It is no mean 
trick to keep interest alive over three 
movements of purely two-voice coun- 
terpoint. Piston succeeds, at times 
with considerable brio. 

The style is, again, largely diatonic 
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and tonal, albeit occasionally square, 
rhythmically, and a bit dry in char- 
acter, and with a bent towards more 
craggy dissonances than in the Second 
Suite. Strong rhythmic drive and ef- 
fective uses of hemiolia mark the 
first movement, alternating with can- 
tando passages for the cello in its 
high register. The entire piece, inci- 
dentally, is expertly written for the 
instruments; it lies well and takes ad- 
vantage of textures and colors, avoid- 
ing the over-use of multiple stops and 
other sometimes clumsy devices. 

The flowing and quiet second move- 
ment, only 41 bars long, has notable 
nuances in its return to the first theme 
and in its closing chord—a C major 
triad, carefully spaced and scored for 
low sonorities. The brilliant fast 
movement that follows should come 
off with flair. 

Two printing errors are found in 
this edition. Bars 47 of the first move- 
ment and 42 of the last have un- 
clear or mistaken rhythms in the 
cello. —David M. Epstein 


Choral Music 
For Christmas 


Robert Ward has written his own 
text for “That Wondrous Night of 
Christmas Eve”, a work for unac- 
companied mixed chorus (SATB) that 
creates an atmosphere of its own 
without resorting to any startlingly 
novel musical materials or devices. 
It is issued by Galaxy, which also 
has published Alexander Semmler’s 
“Christmas Day in the Morning” for 
a cappella chorus (SATB). 

From C. F. Peters comes a new 
Christmas anthem by Healey Willan, 
“Ye Shall Know That the Lord Will 
Come”, for mixed voices (SATB) and 
organ, with optional solos. It reveals 
this composer’s unerring touch in a 
rich but transparent texture. Peters 
also has issued three Christmas works 
of Dow Music Publishers. Lockrem 
Johnson has written his own words 
for his “Suite of Noels”, a work of 
marked sensitivity and individuality. 
The five Noels are variously set for 
chorus, sometimes with solos, with 
and without accompaniment. Arnold 
Freed has set traditional texts in 
“Three Shepherd Carols”, for mixed 
chorus (SATB), a cappella, interesting 
both in their spacing and harmonic 
coloring. More lyrical is his “From 
Out of a Wood (Carol of the Birds)”, 
for mixed chorus (SATB) a cappella. 


Boosey & Hawkes Contributions 


Three Christmas publications of 
Boosey & Hawkes are Eric Smith’s 
“Sing, O Sing This Blessed Morn”, 
a carol anthem for mixed chorus 
(SATB) with piano; Three Christmas 
Carols by Praetorius, edited and ar- 
ranged by Walter Ehret, with English 
texts, for mixed chorus (SATB) a 
cappella; and “Praise Ye the Lord” 
from the Christmas Oratorio by Saint- 
Saéns, also arranged by Mr. Ehret, 
for junior and senior choirs with 
piano or organ. 

Don Gillis’ “The Coming of the 
King”, a carol for treble voices (SSA) 
with piano or organ, is issued by 
Mills Music. From Mercury Music 
Corporation come two of Harry Rob- 
ert Wilson’s modern settings of classic 
texts: “Love Came Down at Christ- 
mas”, a setting of Herrick for mixed 
chorus (SATB) a cappella, and “A 
Hope Carol”, a setting of Christina 
Rossetti for the same medium. 

And last but not least, the Oxford 


Book of Carols for Schools, arranged 
for unison singing from the Oxtord 
Book of Carols by Percy Dearmer, 
Ralph Vaughan Williams, and Martin 
Shaw is a model of musical taste and 
handsome printing. It is issued by 
Oxford University Press. —RS 


Soulima Stravinsky 
Writes Mozart Cadenzas 


Soulima Stravinsky, son of the 
celebrated Igor and himself a very 
able pianist, has written 18 Cadenzas 
and 4 Fermatas for Mozart’s Piano 
Concertos K. 238, 246, 365, 413, 
466, 467, 482, 491, 503, 537, and 
595, that are issued by C. F. Peters. 
They will be welcomed by pianists, 
for they are in excellent taste and 
they carefully preserve the propor- 
tions and functions of the classical 
cadenza as Mozart himself treated it. 

Since the composer himself has 
left us in the lurch, every performer 
is faced with the problem of caden- 
zas in the many concertos for which 
none have come down to us. Mr. 
Stravinsky has not attempted to com- 
pose in an anachronistic style or on 
the other hand to dress himself out 
in Mozart’s clothes, but he has writ- 
ten in a manner that blends well in 
each case and that reveals a close 
familiarity with Mozart's ways of 
thought and habits of writing. This 
volume should have a wide useful- 
ness. —R. S. 


Mills Music Adds 
Foreign Catalogues 


Mills Music, Inc., has acquired the 
catalogues of several leading foreign 
publishing houses, including W. Pax- 
ton & Co., Ltd., of London; Piggot & 
Co., Ltd., of Dublin; and Edition 
Canzonetta of Berling. 

Pre-eminent in the field of educa- 
tional and standard music, the cata- 
logue of W. Paxton & Co. contains 


compositions for organ, chorus, 
piano, and voice, children’s music, 
literature and text books, instru- 


mental solos and ensembles by com- 
posers including Alec Rowley, Leslie 
Woodgate, Granville Bantock, Edric 
Cundell, Thomas Dunhill, Josef Hol- 
brooke, Sigfrid Karg-Elert, Purcell, 
Mendelssohn, Handel, and Bach. 
The catalogue of Piggot & Co., one 
of the leading publishers in Ireland, 
consists of material for piano, violin 


solos and ensembles, ballets and 
songs, instrumental collections and 


Orchestral Works 


Bondeville, Emmanuel: 


Nov. 
Harris, Roy: 
Webern, Anton: 
Nov. 12) 


Choral Works 


Schoenberg, Arnold: 
tra, Nov. 8) 

Stravinsky, Igor: 
“The Star-Faced One’”’ 


Chamber Music 

Kahn, Eric Itor: 
Nov. 10) 

Rorem, Ned: “ 
ber Ensemble, Nov. 10) 


Piano Works 


Kurka, Robert: Dance Suite Opus 
and Field, Nov. 12) 
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Rolon, jose : 
Violin Works 


Dance Music 
Calabro, 
Nov. 10) 
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First Performances in New York 


Symphonie Lyrique (New York Philharmonic, 


“Ode to Consonance” (Brooklyn Philharmonia, Nov. 9) 
Six Orchestra Pieces, Opus 6 (Pittsburgh Symphony, 


Psalm Fragment, Op. Posth. 


“Canticum Sacrum” 
(Juilliard Orchestra, Nov. 8.) 


“Petite Suite Bretonne”’ 


Sinfonia for Fifteen Wind Instruments” 


29 (One piano-four hands) (Appleton 


Poulenc, Francis: Capriccio (Appleton and Field, Nov. 12) : 
Three Danzas Indigenas Jaliscienses (Jose Kahan, No, 14) 


Reizenstein, Franz: Sonata in G Sharp (Raymond Cohen, Nov. 11) 


Louis: “The Purification” 


studies, romantic and comic operas. 
Tk> catalogue of Edition Canzon- 
etta includes compositions by the 
composers of contemporary Ger- 
many, including Hans Berry, Werner 
Bochmann, Heinz Kiessling, Simon 
Knapp, Josef Niessen, Peter Thomas 
Gustav Trost and Will Williams. 


Gustave Schirmer 
Retires From Firm 


Gustave Schirmer has retired from 
active participation in the G. Schir- 
mer music publishing firm. He has 
resigned from the presidency, which 
he held for the past 14 years, and 
will serve the company hereafter on 
a consultant basis. He has also re- 
signed from the board of directors 
of the American Society of Com- 
posers, Authors, and Publishers. 

The company’s board of directors 
has named Rudolph Tauhert as the 
new president. For the past 20 years, 
Mr. Tauhert has been general man- 
ager of the Schirmer printing plant, 
which today produces the majority 
of the music printed in the United 
States. Mr. Tauhert will continue to 
supervise the printing operation, with 
the assistance of Joseph Ross. 


Mahler Society 
Announces Catalogue 


A complete catalogue of works 
of Gustav Mahler will be published 
by the International Gustav Mahler 
Society. The society, whose honorary 
president is Bruno Walter, is also pre- 
paring a reprint of the revised score 
of the Symphony No. 8. 

Over 3,000 pages of manuscripts 
and scores corrected by Mahler have 
already been photostated in prepara- 
tion for the issuance of the complete 
edition of the composer’s works. 


Hansen Publishers 
Mark Anniversary 


Copenhagen.—In celebration of its 
100th anniversary, the Wilhelm Han- 
sen Music Publishing Firm has issued 
a booklet entitled “A Century of 
Music, 1857-1957”. The small book- 
let of 28 pages, 16 of which are 
photographed illustrations, offers a 
brief history of both the founding of 
the company and four generations of 
the Hansen family. 
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(Juilliard Orches- 


(Boston Symphony, Nov. 13); 


(New York Chamber Ensemble, 


(New York Cham- 
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(Mary Anthony Dance Theatre, 
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Portugal Contest 
Won by Russian 


Lisbon.—The Concurso Interna- 
cional de Piano, Vianna da Motta, 
held at Lisbon from Oct. 14 to 21, 
opened the musical season at the cap- 
ital, and proved to be one of the 
most important and exciting musical 
events in Portugal in years. 

The idea of the competition was 
conceived by the eminent young Por- 
tuguese pianist, Sequeira Costa, in 
honor of his teacher, José Vianna da 
Motta, Portugal’s greatest pianist and 
one of Europe’s noted figures in mu- 
sic. 

The 41 contestants represented 20 
countries of Europe, North and South 
America, Africa, and Asia. Naum 
Charkman, of the Soviet Union, was 
winner of the first prize, which 
brought him over $1,000 and a con- 


cert tour. Second prize was won by 
Gleb Aksselrod, of Russia, and third 
prize by Witesz Magin, of Poland. 
Ivan Davis, the American contestant, 
was apparently the public choice for 
fourth prize, and when this was 
awarded the Portuguese Varela Cid, 
whose appearance brought forth scant 
applause, which gradually gave way 
to a stormy protest against the jury. 
Mr. Davis, when called upon the 
stage as winner of the fifth prize, was 
greeted with shouts and was recalled 
time and time again until it was 
found necessary to call order in the 
theatre. The sixth prize went to 
Mellinger. 

The competition ended with a gala 
concert at the S. Carols Theatre, with 
Mr. Charkman as soloist in concertos 
by Rachmaninoff and Chopin. The 
Orquestra Nacional was conducted by 
Pedro de Freitas Branco. 

—Katherine H. de Carneyro 
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Robert Fairfax Birch’s songs are 
being sung by several concert artists 
in their current tours. Gerard Souzay 
is singing “It It a Beauteous Evening”; 
Jan Rubes, “The Old Woman”: and 
Adele Addison, “Repose”. Walter 
Carringer is singing “Sonnett” for the 
third season. Loren Welch also sang 
“The Old Woman” in his Town Hall 
recital in October. Mr. Birch, a bari- 
tone as well as a composer, sang the 
first performance of his cycle “The 
Waning Moon”, settings of Chinese 
poems, at the concert of the Com- 
posers Group of New York on Nov. 
19. 


June M. Dickinson’s march for 
military band entitled “High School 
Memories” was performed this fall 
in Geneseo, N. Y., by the United 
States Marine Band, Major Albert 
Schoepper, conductor. 


Mabel Daniels’ “Three Observa- 
tions for Three Woodwinds” was per- 
formed on Nov. 24 at the Gardner 
Museum of Boston by members of 
the Boston Symphony, with Louis 
Speyer as oboist. Her new piece, 
“Carol of a Rose” is to be given five 
performances under G. Wallace 
Woodworth during the Christmas sea- 
son. Two of these will be in the 
Memorial Church of Harvard Uni- 
versity. 


William Miayer’s “Hebraic Por- 
trait” was performed for the first time 
on Oct. 18 by David Broekman in 
his “Music in the Making” series. His 
“Hello, World!” (an orchestral trip 
around the world) has had several 
performances by Walter Hendl and 
the Dallas Symphony. 


Paul Fetler has been commissioned 
by the Civic Orchestra of Minneapolis 
to write a work for orchestra and 
chorus. The composition, which is 
scheduled for performance May 2, 
1958, is entitled “Of Earth’s Image”. 


Jack Gottlieb is the recipient of the 
National Federation of Music Clubs’ 
first prize award in composition, for 
his choral work, “Quodlibet”. The 
other winner in the Young Compos- 
ers Contest was Robert Lombardo, 
for his “Tre Laude”, a sonata for 
Flute, Viola, and Contra Bass. 


Ethel Leginska is at work on her 
third opera, “Joan of Arc”, which 
has a libretto based on the Mark 
Twain book. 

A filmed conversation with Igor 


Stravinsky was presented by NBC-TV 
on its weekly series “Wisdom”, on 


December 1, 1957 


Nov. 17. The conversation was 
filmed on the eve of Stravinsky’s 75th 
birthday at his home in California. 


Ernst Toch’s Third Symphony, 
which won the Pulitzer Prize in 1956, 
was performed by the Minneapolis 
Symphony, Antal Dorati, conductor, 
on Nov. 22, the exact date of the 
100th anniversary of the birth of the 
MacDowell Colony’s founder, Marian 
MacDowell. This is one of the high- 
lights of the year-long observance of 
the 50th anniversary of the Colony. 


Peter Jona Korn had a premiere 
performance of his Symphony No. 3 
on Nov. 21, with the Los Angeles 
Philharmonic, under the direction of 
Eduard van Beinum. 


Prokofieff’s opera “L’Ange de Feu” 
(“The Flaming Angel”) has been re- 
corded by the French firm Vega. 


Mary Howe has spent October and 
November at the MacDowell Colony, 
completing recent compositions. The 
premiere of her four pieces for 
woodwinds and French horn is sched- 
uled for Jan. 10 at the Library of 
Congress series in Washington. The 
pieces are titled “Lustig” (“Merry”), 
“Trub” (“Melancholy”), “Schwar- 
mend” (“With enthusiasm”) and 
“Mutig” (“Courageous”). Her Sonata 
in D, for violin and piano, was played 
in August by Frank Peckham, vio- 
linist, and his wife. Miss Howe will 
again work at the Huntington Hart- 
ford Foundation in California this 
winter. Last season while there she 
completed two orchestral sketches and 
several songs. “Three Hokku (after 
the Japanese)”, songs for soprano, are 
being programmed by Adele Addison. 


Works by John Cage, Earle Brown, 
and Morton Feldman were played at 
the first concert of the Composers’ 
Showcase series, presented by The 
Nonagon, on Nov. 17. 


Allan Biggs’s Sonata in B flat for or- 
gan, originally published by Joseph 
Williams, Ltd., of London, is now 
available in North and South America 
from Mills Music, Inc. The work was 
given its premiere performance at 
Westminster Abbey by Sir William 
McKie. 


Nicholas Vergotis’ Autumn Song 
for String Orchestra received its 
United States premiere on Nov. 6 by 
the Orpheum Symphony, Tassos 
Prassopoulos, conductor. Other 
works that the orchestra will premiere 
include Andreas Nezeritis’ Symphony 
No. 1, in G minor, Jan. 22; and 


Manolis Kalomiris’ 
phonic for Piano 
March 12. 


Teo Macero conducted a program 
of his works on one of the “Twilight 
Concerts” series at Carnegie Recital 
Hall. Included in the works per- 
formed were “Max and Walter”, “C” 
for violin, viola and saxophone, “Le 
Grand Spectacle” and “The Ten Com- 
mandments”. 


Concerto Sym- 
and Orchestra, 


Oxford University Press has an- 
nounced that Ralph Vaughan Wil- 
liams has completed his Ninth Sym- 
phony. The work is dedicated to the 
Royal Philharmonic Society, and will 
be premiered by that orchestra, un- 
der the direction of Sir Malcolm Sar- 
gent, at the Royal Festival Hall on 
April 2 


Virgil Thomson made a_ special 
trip to Europe on Nov. 1 to serve on 
the jury of the Queen Elizabeth In- 
ternational Music Competition in 
Brussels. This year’s competition was 
devoted to composers. Mr. Thomson 
returned to New York on Nov. 6. 


David Epstein has been appointed 
assistant professor of music at An- 
tioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio. 
This past summer, Mr. Epstein con- 
ducted 32 performances each of Bern- 
stein’s “Trouble in Tahiti” and Weill’s 
“Lost in the Stars” at the Antioch 
Shakespeare Festival. He also com- 
posed the musical score for the festi- 
val production of “Julius Caeser”. 
He is currently finishing a cycle of 
choral pieces, on texts by Carl Sand- 
burg and working on an opera based 
on Hawthorne’s novel “The Marble 
Faun”. 


Clifford L. Carter, vice-president 
and former sales manager of Carl 
Fischer, Inc., has been made vice- 
president in charge of sales and pro- 
duction. Carl W. Burgstaller, for- 
mer assistant sales manager of the 
firm, has been appointed sales man- 
ager. 


Thirteen composers from the far 
western part of the United States 
had their musical works per- 
formed on the tenth anniversary pro- 
gram of the Institute of Contem- 
porary American Music in Hartford, 
Conn., on Nov. 24-25. The festival 
was sponsored by Hartt College of 
Music of the University of Hartford. 
The composers, some of whom will 
travel to Hartford for the festival, in- 
clude Ernest Bloch of Oregon, Ramiro 
Cortes of Texas, Leroy Robertson of 
Utah, George Frederick McKay and 
John Verrall of Washington, and 
Ingolf Dahl, Andrew Imbrie, Leon 
Kirchner, Ellis Kohs, William O. 
Smith, Halsey Stevens, Gerald Strang, 
and Adolf Weiss, all of California. 


Henry Cowell’s “Music for Or- 
chestra . . . 1957” received its Ameri- 
can premiere performance on Nov. 1 
in the opening subscription concert of 
the Minneapolis Symphony. Antal 
Dorati, who commissioned the work, 
conducted. The composition was first 
performed by the Minneapolis orches- 
tra during its recent European and 
Middle East tour. 


YOUNG ARTISTS’ CONTEST. Auspices: 
YM & YWHA Association of New 
York. Open to young artists (pi- 
anists, violinists, cellists, and sing- 
ers) who are ready for a major 
debut and who have not as yet 
made such a debut in New York 
City. Award: Debut recital in the 
Kaufmann Concert Hall, plus a 


$100 fee. Auditions will be held 
during March, 1958. Address: A. 
W. Binder, Music Director, YM & 
YWHA, Lexington Ave., at 92nd 
St., New York 28, N. Y 


QUEEN ELIZABETH OF BELGIUM IN- 
TERNATIONAL Music COMPETITION. 
Award: 12 prizes ranging from 
$3,000 to $200. The next competi- 
tions will be held in Brussels in 
May 1959, for violinists and in 
May, 1960 for pianists. Open to 
musicians of every nationality, not 
under 17 years of age or more than 
30 years of age. Address: Direction 
générale du Concours musical in- 
ternational Reine Elisabeth de 
Belgique, Palais des Beaux-Arts, 11, 


rue Baron Horta, Bruxelles. 
‘CHICAGO CHAMBER Music SOCIETY 
Awarb. Auspices: Mrs. J. Dennis 


Freund. For a trio for piano, vio- 
lin, and cello, not to exceed 15 
minutes. Award: $500. Open to 
composers of any nationality under 
35 years of age. Deadline: June 1, 
1958. Mss. are to be submitted 
under a pseudonym. Address: Miss 
Gwen Terrant, Room 825, Orches- 
tra Hall, Chicago, Ill. 


Robert Lombardo, of Hartford, 
Conn., was the winner of the $100 
chamber composition award spon- 
sored by the New Friends of Chamber 
Music of Minneapolis. His compo- 
sition “Canzonetta and Scherzo” for 
two flutes and piano will be played 
in Minneapolis on Jan. 13. 


First prize winners of the Inter- 
national Contest for Musical Per- 
formers held in Geneva were Petko 
Radey of Bulgaria, and Edmond 
Boulanger, of France in Clarinet; 
Rudolf Komorous of Czechoslovakia 
in Basson; Ladislau Konya of Ro- 
mania in Men’s Voices; Marta Ar- 
gerich. of Argentina in Piano 
(Women); and Dominique Merlet of 
France in Piano (Men). American 
participants who won awards include 
Leslie Parnas, cellist, of St. Louis; 
Doris Mayes, singer , of Philadelphia; 
Nell Allen, singer, of Louisiana; Mary 
Mackenzie, singer, of New Haven, 
Jeaneane Dowis, pianist, of Dallas; 
and Michael Ponti, pianist of Freiburg. 


Winners of the Musicians Club of 
New York’s Artists’ Award Contest 
were Gilda Muhlbauyer, violinist, 
$500; Jules Eskin, cellist, $500; and 
Stanley Hoffman, violinist, $200. The 
three winners performed at the organ- 
ization’s first concert of the season 
on Nov. 3. 


Sigma Alpha Iota 
American Music Awards 


The Sigma Alpha Iota has an- 
nounced the opening of its fourth 
cycle of American Music Awards. The 
composition contests follow the gen- 
eral pattern of the preceding three 
competitions. 

They are open to American-born 
composers between 22 and 35 years 
of age. One contest calls for a choral 
work for mixed voices and the other 
for a piano solo. The award in each 
contest includes a $300 cash prize, 
as wel! as premiere performances at 
the fraternity’s 1959 National Con- 
vention, and publication of the works 
with all royalties reverting to the 
composers. 

The judges, who will also con- 
tribute gift compositions to the fra- 
ternity’s series of published works, 
royalties from which help sustain the 
over-all program, will be Quincy 
Porter, Norman Lockwood, and Alan 
Hovhaness. 
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wiirponw New Recordings 


New Recordings for 


Each Christmas brings a new flood 
of recordings suitable to the season, 
many of them having great musical 
merit besides the special appeal of 
familiar, sentiment-laden melodies. 

One of the most attractive of such 
disks is that made by the soprano 
Elisabeth Schwarzkopf and called 
“More songs you Love” (Angel 
35530)***, Nine of the 13 songs in 
this album are traditional hymns, 
carols, and folk tunes associated with 
Christmas; two others are of a sacred 
nature (Franck’s “Panis Angelicus” 


and the “Easter Alleluia”); the re- 
maining pair are Brahms’s “Sand- 
mannchen” and Gliick’s “In einem 


kiihlen Grunde”. What sets this re- 
cording apart from similar ones— 
aside from Miss Schwarzkopf’s re- 
markable singing, of course—are the 
unusually tasteful arrangements by 
Charles Mackerras for orchestra, 
chorus, and organ, which enhance the 
soloist’s performances. In all cases 
they increase the expressive content 
of the original songs and words. Mr. 
Mackerras also conducts the perform- 
ances. 

Another feature of the record is 
the inclusion of the original version 
of “Stille Nacht”, for soprano duet, 
guitar, and chorus. Miss Schwarzkopf 
sings both parts of the duet, and the 
familiar tune sounds fresh in_ its 
rarely heard setting. 


“Christmas Concertos” 


Vox Records’ contribution to the 
season is “Christmas Concertos” (Vox 
PL 10.500)****. Included in the 
album are Corelli's Concerto Grosso 
No. 8, in G minor, Op. 6; Manfre- 
dini’s Concerto No. 12, in C major, 
Op. 3; Locatelli’s Concerto Grosso 
No. 8, in F minor, Op. 1; and Torelli’s 
Concerto Grosso No. 6, in G minor, 
Op. 8. The first three are conducted 
by Dean Eckertsen, the last one by 
Rolf Reinhardt; the ensembles that 
perform are the Corelli Tri-Centenary 
String Orchestra, I Musici Virtuosi di 
Milano, and the Pro Musica String 
Orchestra of Stuttgart. This music 
from the late 17th and early 18th 
century is exceedingly beautiful and 
should need no recommendation; 
moreover, the specifically Christmas 
element of them will not mean much 
to most listeners, and these concertos 
can be enjoyed equally well through- 
out the year. Excellent performances 
in all cases. 

No less than 25 works are included 
in “Christmas Hymns and Carols, 
Vol. I”, sung by the Robert Shaw 
Choral under Mr. Shaw’s direction 
(RCA Victor LM 2139)k**, Almost 
all of them are well known, and they 
are sung in that remarkable com- 
bination of perfection and simplicity 
that marks the work of the Shaw 
Chorale. 

One of the choral masterpices cele- 
brating Christmas is Berlioz’s “L’ 
Enfance du Christ”, which only in 





“PSALMS WITH MUSIC” 


18 Psalms for mixed choir and organ, for 
choral groups, choral directors, of all 
churches and faiths. $5.00. 


Republic Records Inc. 


907 N. Harper Ave., Hollywood 46, Calif, 
Distributors Wanted. 
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Christmas 


recent years has begun to win the 
public favor it deserves. It is given 
a superb performance by the Boston 
Symphony, conducted by Charles 
Munch; the New England Conserva- 
tory Chorus; and, as soloists, Florence 
Kopleff, contralto; Cesare Valletti, 
tenor; Gerard Souzay, baritone; and 
Giorgio Tozzi, bass (RCA Victor LM 
6053*%**, Berlioz writes in an inti- 
mate manner here, as suits the nature 
of the subject, but he is, if anything, 
more inspired than in his large-scale 
compositions. This, too, is a work 
that can be listened to profitably the 
year round, and it cannot be too 
highly recommended. 

The full Hollywood treatment— 
lush string sounds, tricky orchestra- 
tions—are given to 13 familiar Christ- 
mas hymns and carols by the Holly- 
wood Bowl Symphony under the 
direction of Carmen Dragon, who 
also made the arrangements. It is an 
expert job of its kind and should 
please many people. The record is 
called simply The Music of Christmas 
(Capitol P 8393) kkxkx. 


Spanish Accent 


Spanish and Latin American music 
of all sorts is brilliantly played by the 
Eastman-Rochester “Pops” Orchestra 
under the direction of Frederick Fen- 
nell (Mercury MG 50144)**** on an 
album called “Hi-Fi a la Espanola”. 
The fare varies from Percy Faith’s 
“Brazilian Sleigh Bells” to Turina’s 
“La Oracion del Torero”, from Le- 
cuona’s “Andalucia” and “Malaguena” 
to the Intermezzo from Granados’ 


“Goyescas”. “Benjamin’s “Jamaican 
Rumba”, Fernandez’s “Batuque”, 
Texidor’s “Amparito Roca”, the Ritual 
Fire Dance from Falla’s “El Amor 
Brujo”, and Guarnieri’s “Brazilian 
Dance” complete the list. 


Zestful “‘Bohéme” 


Puccini: “La Boheme”. Callas, Moffo, 
Di Stefano, Panerai; Orchestra and 


Chorus of La Scala, Antonino 
Votto conducting. (Angel 3560 
B/L, $7.96 or $9.96). 

kk 


For those who like their Puccini 
with emphasis alternately on the vox 
humana and full-organ, this is the 
ticket. The singers have a wonderful 
time—relishing their big moments of 
full-throated song, tasting at their 
leisure all of the nuances of vocal 
production which Puccini’s gratefully 
curving lines permit them, and dig- 
ging with gusto into his cupboardful 
of emotional and dramatic pdté. The 
spirit of the thing is infectious, and 
the listener cannot help being swept 
along with the zest of the perform- 
ance. 

Obviously aware of what was afoot, 
the conductor Antonino Votto gave 
his charges their heads completely 
(I defy anybody to anticipate his 
beat on more than ten pages of the 
score) and yet managed to achieve 
a unity of sorts, except in those en- 
sembles where the singers happened 
not to be in complete agreement 
among themselves. With Puccini, 
more than any other composer I can 
think of, it is possible to have this 
spontaneous kind of performance and 
still come out with a satisfying, even 
exhilarating, result. 


As Mimi, Maria Meneghini Callas 
sings more evenly, more flexibly and 
with more consistent beauty of tone 
than I have heard from her before, 
either on records or in person. She 
also creates a sweeter, more appealing 
vocal portrait than I had expected. 
Except on his highest and loudest 
notes, where he is inclined to over 
extend himself, Giuseppe di Stefano 
sets forth his Rodolfo in warm, glow- 
ing tones and with a combination 
of power and ease which he projects 
more successfully in recordings than 
he does on stage. Anna Moffo is an 
acceptable, though somewhat stri- 
dent, Musetta, and Rolando Panerai 
employs his sonorous, fresh-sounding 
baritone with excellent results as Mar- 
cello. The chorus (including the 
children’s chorus) and the orchestra, 
with whom Maestro Votto really 
exercised his authority, perform with 

E. 


incisive precision. —R. 
Spellbinder 
Wolf: Lieder. Dietrich Fischer- 


Dieskau, baritone; Gerald Moore, 
piano. (Angel 35474, $4.81 or 
$3.98). 
xk 


It is impossible to listen to this al- 
bum of Hugo Wolf songs casually 
(that is, if anyone could think of 
listening to these masterpieces off- 
handedly), for Dietrich Fischer-Dies- 
kau is one of those rare artists who 
immediately commands attention and 
holds his audience spellbound. As he 
sings these works, one forgets that 
he is listening to a beautiful voice but 
is only conscious of the music being 
recreated, which is about the highest 
praise to bestow upon a musician. 
Gerald Moore is equally inspired 
(listen to the accompaniment of “Alle 
gingen, Herz, zur Ruh’”) and is in 
complete rapport with the singer. 

Mainly, it is through a melancholy 
world that Mr. Fischer-Dieskau leads 
us, but the proper touch of gaity is 
there when Wolf requires it. The 
majority of the songs recorded here 
are set to texts by Goethe—Harfen- 
spieler Lieder I, II, and III, “Erschaf- 
fen und Erleben”, “Genialisch Trei- 


ben”, “Phainomen”, “Anakreons 
Grab”, “Ob der Koran”, and Co- 
phtisches Lied, I and II. But also in- 


cluded are “Alle Gingen, Herz, zur 
Ruh’ ” and “Wer sein holdes Lieb ver- 
loren” (Geibel), “Verschwiegen Liebe” 
(Eichendorff), and “Lebe wohl”, “In 
der Friithe”, and “Fussreise” (MG6rike). 

—F. M., Jr. 


Vox Issues New-Speed Disks 


Vox Records has issued its first 
disks at the speed of 16 2/3 revolu- 
tion per minute. This is half the 
standard 33 1/3 rpm of today’s long- 
playing records and, obviously, offers 
twice as much playing time, at $6.95 
a disk. Many of the new turntables 
are adapted to this slow speed, and 
this is the only device necessary for 
playing these recordings. The reper- 
toire includes, to some extent, works 
already available on 33 rpm disks, 
but some of the performances will 
be new. Performances and engineer- 
ing are up to Vox’s usual high stand- 
ard. The first five releases in the 
series, with the playing time, are as 
follows: 

VXL 1: 
Juliet” 
Vienna, 


Tchaikovsky's “Romeo and 
(Pro Musica Symphony of 
Jonel Perlea conducting), 


“Pathétique” Symphony (Filarmonica 
Triestina, Heinrich Hollreiser con- 
ducting), and Piano Concerto No. | 
(Friedrich Wuehrer, pianist; Pro 
Music Orchestra of Vienna, Heinrich 


Hollreiser conducting). One hour, 
37 minutes. , 
VXL 2: Beethoven’s “Coriolan” 


Overture (Pro Musica Symphony of 
Vienna, Jascha Horenstein conduc- 
ting), Violin Concerto (Bronislaw 
Gimpel, violinist; Bamberg Sym- 
phony, Heinrich Hollreiser conduct- 
ing), “Emperor” Piano Concerto 
(Friedrich Wuerher, pianist; Pro 
Musica Orchestra of Vienna, Hein- 
rich Hollreiser conducting), “Leo- 
nore” Overture No. 3 (Pro Musica 
Symphony of Vienna, Jascha Horen- 
stein conducting). One hour, 46 
minutes. 

VXL 3: Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Sche- 
herazade”, Bizet’s “L’Arlésienne”’ 
Suites Nos. 1 and 2, Borodin’s “Polo- 
vtsian Dances” from “Prince Igor” 
(Bamberg Symphony, Jonel Perlea 
conducting); Tchaikovsky's “Nut- 
cracker” Suite (Bamberg Symphony. 
Marcel Couraud conducting). One 
hour, 58 minutes. 

VXL 4: “’Round the World... 
‘Round the Clock”—a “musical trip” 
including some 20 popular works that 
are characteristic of France, Spain. 
Austria, Italy, the Latin American 
countries, and the United States. “The 
longest record in history”. 

VXL 5: Beethoven’s Fifth Sym- 
phony (Vienna Symphony, Otto 
Klemperer conducting), Schubert's 
“Unfinished” Symphony (Bamberg 
Symphony, Heinrich Hollreiser con- 
ducting), Dvorak’s “New World” 
Symphony (Pro Musica Symphony of 
Vienna, Jascha Horenstein conduc- 
ing), Prokofieff’s “Classical” Sym- 


phony (Concerts Colonne Orchestra. 
Jascha Horenstein conducting). One 
hour, 55 minutes. 





Joseph Eger 
Round and Round 


Around the Horn. Joseph Eger, 
horn; Isidore Cohen, violin; Ster- 
ling Hunkins, cello; Yaltah Menu- 
hin, piano; RCA Victor Orchestra, 
Joseph Rosenstock, conducting. 
— Victor LM 2146, $3.98). 


As player, teacher, transcriber, and 
encourager of composers to write for 
his instrument, Joseph Eger has prob- 
ably done more to promote interest 
in the French horn in recent years 
than any other American. “Around 
the Horn” should help his cause, for 
it is a delightful record, at once en- 
tertaining, stimulating, and educa- 
tional. 

Mr. Eger opens this shrewdly pre- 
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Key to Mechanical Ratings 


*kkkkThe very best; wide fre- 
quency range, good bal- 
ance, clarity and sepa- 
ration of sounds, no 
distortion, minimum sur- 
face or tape noise. 

*xk*k Free from all obvious 
faults, differing only 
slightly from above. 


SUNIL 


sented program with one of the 
master-pieces for the instrument, 
Mozart’s Horn Concert No. 3, in E 
flat major, K. 447, in which he is the 
superb soloist. He follows this with 
a succinct, but enlightening commen- 
tary on the history of the French 
horn, with illustrations as to how it 
has been used by major composers 
over the centuries. 

The overside of the disk includes 
a variety of shorter works, including 
such novelties as Haydn’s Trio in 
E fiat major; Rossini’s charming Pre- 
lude, Theme and Variations; and 
Leonard Bernstein’s “Elegy for Mippy 
I” (written in memory of a dog). Mr. 
Eger also plays several transcriptions 
he has made to show the expressive 
range of the horn; these include Nos. 
17 and 33 from Bartok’s “For Chil- 
dren”; Gershwin’s Prelude No. 2; 
David Guion’s “The Harmonica- 
Player”; and two Schubert songs, 
“Serenade” and “The Trout”. 

—R. A. E. 


Controversial *“‘Messiah”’ 


Handel: “Messiah”. Adele Addi- 
son, soprano; Russell Oberlin, 
countertenor; David Lloyd, tenor; 
William Warfield, baritone. The 
New York Philharmonic, Leonard 
Bernstein, conductor. The West- 
minster Choir, John Finley William- 
son, director. (Columbia M2L242, 
$7.98) 


xn 


On Dec. 27, 1956, Leonard Bern- 
stein conducted the New York Phil- 
harmonic in a_ performance of 
Handel’s “Messiah”, which both drew 
praise and aroused controversy—the 
controversy being over Mr. Bernstein’s 
reorganization of the work. 

As his basis he used the Victorian 
edition of the work by Ebenezer 
Prout and divided the three sections 
of the oratorio into two sections of 
his own, a Christmas Section and an 
Easter Section, resulting in the shift- 
ing of the individual arias and 
choruses. This recording of “Messiah” 
issued by Columbia not only contains 
Mr. Bernstein’s revised version, but 
is also sung and performed by the 
same soloists, chorus, and orchestra 
he conducted at the Carnegie Hall 
concert. 

It consists of two records in a 
bound volume, containing the text 
(in the revised order) as well as a 
lucid statement by Mr. Bernstein ex- 
plaining his reasons for making 
changes. 

Much has already been said for and 
against Mr. Bernstein’s version, and 
this review will concern itself solely 
with the performance of the record- 
ing. Those who oppose this version 
from a historical and stylistic point of 
view will, understandably, not favor 
this recording, and those who are al- 
ready convinced that Mr. Bernstein’s 
version is a definite asset to the work, 
will be interested in the quality of 
performance it receives here. 

It is basically a good recording. 
Mr. Bernstein conducts with spirit and 
drive; however, the major criticism is 
that the drive and exuberance at times 
become excessive, losing a true gran- 
deur. 


December 1, 1957 








xk = =6 Average. 

* Markedly impaired. In- 
cludes dubbings from 78- 
rpm disks, where musical 
virtues are expected to 
compensate for technical 
deficiencies. 


The chorus is well-trained and pre- 
cise, though lacking a sufficient inten- 
sity of tone. This may well be attrib- 
uted to the acoustical balance between 
chorus and orchestra. In an apparent 
effort to avoid having the chorus 
cover the orchestral texture, which 
comes through very well, a balance 
was reached at the expense of the 
chorus’ strength and inritensity of 
sound. 

The four solo artists are excellent. 
David Lloyd sings with both a sure- 
ness of tone and a moving dramatic 
quality. The contralto part is sung by 
a countertenor, as it was at the first 
performance in Dublin in 1742. Rus- 
sell Oberlin renders this part beauti- 
fully and flawlessly. He reveals a 
complete understanding of the style. 
With the exception of a few insecure 
pitches, particularly on the high sus- 
tained E in “The Trumpet Shall 
Sound”, William Warfield’s singing is 
magnificent; and Adele Addison’s 
singing can most adequately be de- 
scribed as exquisite. Admirers of 
these two artists may find their sing- 
ing alone worth the price of the al- 
bum. —P. C. I. 


Mozart Quintets 


Mozart: Quintet in B flat major, 
K. 174; Quintet in C minor, K. 
406. Budapest String Quartet and 
Walter Trampler, viola. (Columbia 
ML 5191, $3.98) 

kkk 

Quintet in C major, K. 515; Quin- 
tet in G minor, K. 516. Budapest 
String Quartet and Walter Tramp- 
ler, viola. (Columbia ML 5192, 
$3.98) 

akk 


Mozart's string quintets are among 
his most staggeringly beautiful works 
and these performances by the Buda- 
pest Quartet with Walter Trampler 
playing the extra viola are uniformly 
eloquent, finished and heartfelt. In 
such movements as the introspective 
and melodically long-spun Adagio of 
the Quintet in B flat major, K. 174, 
the musicians achieve a silken smooth- 
ness and sheen of tone, yet one al- 
ways feels the pulse of sincere emo- 
tion in their phrasing and accents. 
And in the overwhelming G minor 
Quintet, K. 516, a confessional work 
like the late Beethoven quartets, the 
artists rise to the challenge without 
letting themselves be seduced into 
roughness or excess. These are per- 
formances of great maturity as well 
as impeccable musicianship. —R. S. 


Autriculatrix 


Anna Russell in Darkest Africa. 
“Hamletto”; “Backwards with the 
Folk Song”; and “How to Enjoy 
Your Bagpipe”. (Columbia ML 
5105, $3.98) 

kkk 


Those who do not know what an 
autriculatrix is (and who may suspect 
that it is something not quite proper) 
will be dazzingly enlightened in Miss 
Russell’s lecture-demonstration “How 
to Enjoy Your Bagpipe” from her 
Series “Wind Instruments I Have 
Known”. She is not only an extra- 





Following a concert in Indianapolis sponsored by the Community Concert 
Association, Leonard Rose was entertained by Mrs. Paul S. Jacques, board 
member. From the left: Morey J. Doyle, president of the local association ; 


Mrs. Jacques; Mr. 


Rose; Izler Solomon, conductor of Indianapolis 


Symphony; Mrs. Guy Morrison, board member 


ordinary autriculatrix but an _ inex- 
haustibly funny comedienne. Her 
“Hamletto” may not be one of her 
very best pieces, but it has marvelous 
“asides”, and the other two are among 
her most hilarious works. Only an 
expert musician could eviscerate the 
folk song so devastatingly, and the 
wind instruments inspire her to new 
heights. I though that Miss Russell 
had done everything possible with the 
French horn, but with the bagpipe 
she has surpassed herself. —R. S. 


Heavenly Flutes 


Mozart: Four Quartets for Flute 
and Strings, in D major, K. 285; 
in G major, K. 285a; in C major, 
K. 285b (Anh. 171); in A major, 
K. 298. Poul Birkelund, flute; 
Arne Karecki, violin; Herman Holm 
Andersen, viola; Alf Petersen, cello. 
(Vanguard VRS 1006, $4.98) 
xk 


Haydn: Six Trios for Flute and 
Strings, Op. 38. Paul Birkelund, 
flute; Arne Karecki, violin; Alf 
Petersen, cello. (Vanguard VRS 
1008, $4.98) 

kkk 


Mozart’s flute quartets, composed 
in 1777 and 1778, for a wealthy 
Dutch amateur flutist, may not be 
Olympian but they are certainly Ely- 
sian. The composer's exquisite ear for 
sonorities and colors, his melodic fe- 
licity and natural grace make this 
music not only treasurable in itself 
but invaluable to flutists. Poul Birke- 
lund and his colleagues are all Danish 
artists, active in Copenhagen. Mr. 
Birkelund has a pure, exceptionally 


pellucid and mellow tone, and he 
plays with the utmost sensitivity. The 
string players blend with him, achiev- 
ing a flawless ensemble. Especially 
notable in their performances is their 
aristocratic taste in such matters as 
phrasing, tempo, and tone color. 

The Haydn trios will come as a 
revelation to most music-lovers. They 
were published in the 1780s, and 
there are parts in the British Museum 
which Haydn himself authenticated. 
The reasons for Haydn’s beginning to 
compose flute music in his fifties are 
recounted by Joseph Braunstein in 
his notes for this album. These six 
divertimenti were commissioned by 
Haydn’s London publisher, William 
Forster, who issued about 130 of his 
works between 1781 and 1787. 

And what of the music? It is be- 
guilingly beautiful. The trio has a spe- 
cial attraction for the greatest mas- 
ters, for it offers a challenge that is 
in some ways even more exciting 
than that of the quartet. In these lyric 
and transparent divertimenti Haydn 
does not display his virtuosity as a 
contrapuntist or musicai architect. It 
would be out of character in such un- 
pretentious and simple music. But 
what felicity, what invention, what 
verve! The performanges are crystal- 
line. —R. S. 





Angel Records has selected 12 songs 
from two previously released ten-inch 
albums of eight songs each made by 
the Obernkirchen Children’s Choir 
and released them on a 12-inch al- 
bum (Angel 65038)***, “The Happy 
Wanderer” heads the lists of songs 
sung by the popular children’s choir, 
which is conducted by Edith Moller. 
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ORCHESTRAS in New York 





Cluytens Guest Conductor 
With Philharmonic 

New York Philharmonic, Andre 
Cluytens conducting. Carnegie Hall, 
Nov. 7: 


Prelude to “Die Meistersinger’. .Wagner 
Symphony No. 4 Brahms 
Symphony No. 2, for String 
Orchestra Honegger 
“Daphnis et Chloé”, Suite No. 2 . . Ravel 
Andre Cluytens, Belgium - born 
French conductor, who made _ his 


United States debut last season with 
the Vienna Philharmonic, led his 
first concert with the New York Phil- 
harmonic on this occasion. Mr. Cluy- 
tens, who is permanent conductor of 
the Paris Conservatoire Orchestra and 
regular guest conductor of major or- 
chestras in France and Germany, will 
continue to lead the Philharmonic in 
a four-week engagement. 

At this concert Mr. Cluytens 
showed himself to be an experienced 
and thorough technician, and a sensi- 
tive musician, obviously deeply at- 
tached to the music he was perform- 
ing. The orchestra responded to his 
demands and there appeared to be a 
warm and cordial rapport between 
them. The concert as a whole was 
well performed but none of the pieces 
seemed to take to the air. It was an 
evening that lacked the spark of in- 
spiration. The Brahms Symphony, the 
major work on the program, was 
given a technically thorough, though 
interpretatively less penetrating read- 
ing, the most successful of the move- 
ments being the third. In the other 
three movements, Mr. Cluytens took 
certain liberties, which, though at 
times quite lovely in themselves, 
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seemed to distract from the structual 
cohesiveness of the work. 

Mr. Cluytens has a distinct per- 
sonality of his own, and though it 
may not have been shown at its full- 
est at this concert, the influence of 
new conductors will inevitably result 
in broadening of the orchestra’s per- 
spective. —P. C. I. 





Johanna Martzy 


Juilliard Offers 
Choral Novelties 


A choral concert of major impor- 
tance was given by the Juilliard Chor- 
us and Orchestra under Frederick 
Prausnitz in the Concert Hall of the 
school on Nov. 8. It brought the 
New York premiere of Schoenberg's 
“Psalm Fragment”, for speaker, 
mixed chorus and orchestra; Stra- 
vinsky’s “The Star-Faced One”, a can- 
tata for male chorus and orchestra 
composed in 1911, also in its local 
premiere; and Hindemith’s “Apparebit 
repentina dies”, for mixed chorus and 
brass choir, composed for the Har- 
vard Symposium on Music Criticism 
in 1947. Seven of Virgil Thomson’s 
transcriptions of the Brahms organ 
chorale preludes for orchestra were 
played after the Schoenberg work. 

4 Fe 


Brooklyn Philharmonia 
Plays New Harris Work 


Brooklyn Philharmonia, Siegfried 
Landau, conductor; Byron Janis, pi- 
anist; Brooklyn Academy of Music, 
Nov. 9: 


“Der Freischiitz’’ Overture. . .. Weber 
Piano Concerto No. 2. ...Rachmaninoff 
“Ode to Consonance”...... Roy Hairzis 
(First New York performance) 
Symphony No. 4 Brahms 


To begin its fourth season, the 
Brooklyn Philharmonia presented 
three very familiar works and also 
gave the first New York performance 
of a short work by Roy Harris, “Ode 
to Consonance”. 

Siegfried Landau, a very spirited 
conductor, almost always plays a new 
work for his Brooklyn audiences. 
The Harris piece was commissioned 
by Phi Mu Alpha Sinfonia for its 
1956 national conference in Cincin- 
nati, where it was premiered under 
the direction of Thor Johnson. It 
is in three sections, beginning with a 
movement in free contrapuntal style 
and concluding with an extremely in- 
ventive double fugue. The piece 
made a very good first impression. 
Its texture and orchestration should 
find favor with many ensembles. 

Byron Janis gave the Rachmaninoff 
concerto a rousing performance. His 
playing was at all times absorbing, 


and brought forth hearty response 
from the audience. —W. L. 


Johanna Martzy 
Makes New York Debut 


Nov. 9.—Johanna Martzy, young 
Hungarian-Swiss violinist, made her 
New York debut on Nov. 9 with the 
New York Philharmonic, Andre Cluy- 
tens conducting. She was soloist in 
Bach’s Violin Concerto in E major 
and Bartok’s Rhapsody No. 1 for 
Violin and Orchestra. In the Bach, 
Miss Martzy displayed an extraordi- 
narily beautiful tone, never uncom- 
fortably thick, always of sufficient 
carrying power. Combined with tech- 
nical assurance and a firm sense of 
structure, she brought out the con- 
certo’s rich lyric content with tender- 
ness and understanding. Under Mr. 
Cluyten’s direction the accompani- 
ment was full and in proper propor- 
tion to the solo violin. The poignantly 
melodic Bartok Rhapsody was played 
with rhythmic verve, and the indi- 
vidual qualities of the score as well 
as its strong national flavor were 
brought to the fore without an excess 
of sentimentality. Brahms’s Sym- 
phony No. 4 and the Prelude to 
Wagner’s “Die Meistersinger” were 
repeated from previous programs. 





Helen Merrill 
William Steinberg 


Steinberg Conducts 
Webern Six Pieces 


Pittsburgh Symphony, William 
Steinberg, conductor. Carnegie Hall, 
Nov. 12: 


Symphony No. 94 (“Surprise”). .Haydn 
Six Orchestra Pieces, Op. 6 Webern 
(First New York performance) 
Symphony No. 8 Bruckner 


This refreshingly unconventional 
program of Viennese masters of three 
centuries displayed William Steinberg 
and the Pittsburgh Symphony to best 
advantage. It seems incredible that 
the wonderful Six Orchestra Pieces of 
Anton Webern have had to wait 47 
years for a New York premiere, but it 
is a consolation that when they finally 
were performed, that they were in- 
terpreted so consummately. Mr. 
Steinberg had obviously absorbed 
every strand of this exquisite and 
recondite score into his inmost being, 
and the orchestra played with the 
greatest delicacy and skill. 

Like Berg, Webern composed with 
such mental discipline, emotional 
abundance and technical skill that his 
music can be immediately absorbed 
by willing listeners, even though they 
may not know a twelve-tone row 
from a C major scale. These Six 





Pieces were finished in 1910, after 
Webern had been studying with 
Schoenberg for six years, but they are 
not examples of strict twelve-tone 
procedure. 

Within an increditly short space of 
time (about nine minutes for all six) 
Webern succeeds in compressing six 
rounded, concise, and satisfying musi- 
cal epigrams. The unusual scoring, 
widely-spaced intervals, almost agon- 
izing harmonic tensions, and unearth- 
ly sonorities of this music do not ex- 
plain its hold upon the listener. Rather 
it is the fact that each piece is a com- 
plete musical expression, part. of a 
larger world of musical thought and 
experience, but enough in itself to 
evoke those larger worlds. Like some 
of the great mystics, Webern actually 
succeeded in seeing the world in a 
grain of sand. 

Bruckner’s Eighth was also con- 
ducted by Mr. Steinberg with the self- 
less love that such music requires. His 
belief in it, his sense of the Baroque 
splendor of its style, his comprehen- 
sion of its religious ecstasy, his un- 
flagging energy in sustaining its heroic 
sonorities made this performance a 
memorable one. 

The tremendous ovations that fol- 
lowed both the Webern and Bruckner 
performances led to some searching 
reflections on the practices of our con- 
ductors. Webern, it is true, is some- 
thing of a challenge, even today, but 
what excuse is there for the tardy 
recognition of Bruckner as one of the 
greatest of symphonists? Critics, it 
is true, have written stupidly and 
missed the point. But the public has 
not. The last time Bruno Walter con- 
ducted the Eighth here the audience 
shouted its thanks, just as it did for 
Mr. Steinberg. —R. S. 


Stravinsky Cantata 
Presented by Bostonians 


Boston Symphony, Charles Munch, 
conductor. Gary Graffman, pianist; 
Blake Stern, tenor; Donald Gramm, 
baritone; Schola Cantorum, Hugh 
Ross, conductor. Carnegie Hall, Nov. 
13: 


Symphony in G minor, K. 550 .. Mozart 
“Canticum Sacrum” . Stravinsky 
(First New ag performance) 
Piano Concerto No. 1.......... Brahms 


New York, and oh reviewer, had 
their first opportunity to consider 
first-hand the controversial ‘“Canti- 
cum Sacrum” of Igor Stravinsky at 
the opening concert of the Boston- 
ians’ New York season. “Sacred Can- 
ticle in Honor of Saint Mark” is the 
full, translated title of this 17-minute 
cantata commissioned by the city of 
Venice and performed there in the 
Cathedral of San Marco during the 
festival of 1956. The Venetians paid 
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(Continued from page 31) 
Cluytens Introduces 
Bondeville Symphony 


New York Philharmonic, 
Cluytens conducting. Bidu Sayao, 
soprano; Maureen Forrester, contral- 
to; Women’s Chorus of the West- 
minster Choir, John Finley William- 
son, director. Carnegie Hall, Nov. 
16: 

Symphony No. 35, D Major 

(““Haffner’’) Mozart 
“Symphonie Lyrique” . Bondeville 

(First United States performance) 
“La Damoiselle Elue” Debussy 
Overture, “Leonore” No. 3 Beethoven 


Andre 


Let the tale of this concert be sad 
and brief. Its only novelty was the 
“Symphonie Lyrique” by Emmanuel 
de Bondeville, a French composer 
born in Rouen in 1898 and now active 
in Paris as a conductor. It was pub- 
lished this year. The program notes, 
with (possibly unconscious) humor, 
are interspersed with mentions of the 
lavish cuts made by Mr. Cluytens in 
the score—16 pages in the first move- 
ment, seven pages in the second, and 
37 pages in the third and last move- 
ment. After hearing this dreary 
hodge-podge, one can only voice one’s 
astonishment that Mr. Cluytens did 
not cut the whole thing. The themes 
are shapeless and banal, the music 
never gets anywhere in terms of form 
or organic development, and the scor- 
ing is messy in the extreme. I need 
only add that the orchestra played it 
very sloppily. —R. S. 





Eugene List 


Eugene List and 
Knickerbocker Players 


Carnegie Recital Hall, Nov. 17— 
Back home after a month on the 
road, Eugene List and a band of 12 
musicians (the Knickerbocker Players) 
flooded Carnegie Recital Hall with 
joyous music making. Mr. List was 
heard as soloist in Bach’s Concerto 
No. 1, in D minor, Shostakovich’s 
Piano Concerto, Liszt's early Con- 
certo for Piano and Strings (“Maledic- 
tion”), and Hershy Kay’s reconstruc- 
tion of Gottschalk’s Tarantella for 
Piano and Strings. Mr. Ligotti, 
trumpet soloist, was heard to good 
effect in Torelli’s Concerto for Trum- 
pet and Strings. As an encore, Mr. 
List played Gottschalk’s delectable 
“Banjo”. 

The great success of the afternoon 
was the Shostakovich Concerto. Mr. 
List has been identified with the work 
since he introduced it as a boy of 
16 back in 1934 with the Philadelphia 
Orchestra. In a chamber setting it 
takes on a clarity of purpose that is 
often lost in symphonic surroundings. 
The tunes come across crystal clear; 
the fun becomes hilarious; and its 
sensitivity genuine. The last move- 
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ment which often sounds like a hit 
or miss affair in its melange of moods, 
gains a shape not unlike a county 
fair, and in this guise one accepts 
all with a Saroyan-like optimism. Mr. 
List captivated and convinced us in 
a brilliant performance. —E. L. 


New York Chamber Soloists 


Carnegie Recital Hall, Nov. 16.— 
A varied program featuring the ex- 
quisite singing of Adele Addison and 
the delicate ensemble work of the 
New York Chamber Soloists had the 
audience cheering at this concert. 
Singing in three contrasting works: 
“Die Serenaden”, Op. 35, by Hinde- 
mith, Cantata No. 209 “Non so che 
sia dolore” by Bach; and “Pribaoutki” 
(“Chansons Plaisantes”) by Stravinsky, 
Miss Addison proved that she has 
the temperament of a star. 

The music itself was diverting. The 
Mozart Flute Quartet in D major, 
K. 285, which opened the program, 
was delightfully played by Martin 


Orenstein aud assisting members of 
the New York Chamber Soloists. The 
Hindemith is an esoteric exercise in 
groupings; using the soprano, oboe, 
viola and cello, he carves a series of 
touching vignettes. Each of the instru- 
ments appears as a solo, as well as 
a partner in a duo, trio or quartet. 
As performed by Miss Addison, Mel 
Kaplan, oboe, Ynez Lynch, viola, and 
Jules Eskin, cello, all the sentiment 
and drama in the piece were con- 
vincingly portrayed. 

The Bach cantata is one of the 
few he wrote to an Italian text. It 
is a sunny creation with a closing 
aria that is full of Neopolitan touches. 
Some were so hard to believe that I 
referred to the Breitkopf edition, 
which bore out the sudden twists 
of Bachian harmonic progressions. 

The Stravinsky morsel was indeed 
choice. Four satiric songs scored for 
soprano and eight instruments. In 
seven minutes it traverses a number 
of gay, sardonic moods. Given a first- 
rate performance under the leader- 
ship of Margaret Hillis, it brought 
the program to an enjoyable close. 

Res 
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(Continued from page 12) 
let himself go and the humor really 
bubbled. 

Most of the cast were familiar to 
their roles. A newcomer was Margaret 
Roggero, who both sang and acted 
the role of Berta expertly. Her dark, 
voluptuous voice was _ surprisingly 
agile, and she exploited the comedy 
in her aria without spoiling it through 
excess. 

Roberta Peters has returned to the 
company after a season’s absence 
with a notably richer and more color- 
ful voice. Technically, she was in 
fabulous form, darting through the 
most impossible cadenzas as if they 
sang themselves. Even in the’ upper 
range, there were more roundness and 
nuance in the tone. Dramatically, too, 
her Rosina was very deft, not merely 
in the solos but in all of the ensem- 
bles. I wish that she would whittle 
down the ornamentation of the part 
somewhat, not because I do not de- 
light in her exciting virtuousity but 
because I am sure that it would be 
even more enjoyable if it were not 
so lavishly applied. But this is a role 
which invites brilliance and freedom 
of execution, and Miss Peters wings 
her way through the fioriture with 
impeccable lightness and _ security. 

Frank Guarrera was a wholly be- 
lievable and winningly mischievous 
Figaro. He had a tendency to thicken 
and push his voice in solo arias for 
the sake of “big” tone, but when he 


was not resorting to this artificial 
production he sang fluently and warm- 
ly. Like the others, he was as com- 
municative in his ensemble singing 
as in his solo work, always a sign 
of superior artistry. 

Cesare Valletti was a silken-voiced 
Count Almaviva. His loss of weight 
has given him added distinction of 
stage presence without robbing his 
voice of its lustre and caress. Cesare 
Siepi (as Don Basilio) sang the “Ca- 
lunnia” aria with great gusto and kept 
the audience in gales of laughter, as 
did Fernando Corena, who rose from 
a bed of influenza to appear as Dr. 
Bartolo. He sang so well that very 
few of his listeners probably sus- 
pected that he had been ill although 
the aria “Un dottore di mia sorte” 
was omitted, in view of his indisposi- 
tion. 

The others were George Cehanov- 
sky, as Fiorello; Alessio De Paolis, as 
a Sergeant; and Rudolf Mayreder, as 
Ambrogio. The chorus was in top 
form, and the performance sent every- 
one away with light hearts. —R. S. 


Other Performances 


In the Metropolitan’s production of 
“Eugene Onegin” on Nov. 8, Giulio 
Gari sang the role of Lenski, substi- 
tuting for Richard Tucker. In “Tosca” 
on Nov. 12, Louis Sgarro replaced 
Ezio Fiagello in the role of the Jailer, 
who in turn replaced Fernando Co- 
rena in the role of Leporello in the 


The Cavalcade of Song gave a concert on Nov. 15 in Milwaukee sponsored 
by the Milwaukee Civic Concert Association. From the left: Mrs. Gregoria 
Karides Suchy, president of the local association; Ralph Hunter, conductor 
of the Cavalcade; Carol Jones, soloist; and Mrs. Karl Brechler, vice- 
president 








Sedge Le Blang 
Fernando Corena as Bartolo 


“Don Giovanni” performance on 
Nov. 13. In the latter performance 
there were three other replacements: 
Nicolai Gedda appeared as Don Ot- 
tavio, Laurel Hurley as Zerlina, and 
George London sang the title role. 


SUNN 


Other Opera 
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American Opera 


Repeats Gluck Work 


The New York debut of the bril- 
liant young Italian soprano Anita 
Cerquetti was the brightest spot in 
the performance of Gluck’s “Paride 
ed Elena”, given by the American 
Opera Society in Town Hall on Nov. 
5. It is a pity that she had only one 
aria to sing near the close of the 
opera, for her superb voice and dy- 
namic delivery had a galvanic effect 
upon an evening that had been dis- 
tinctly sluggish up to that point. 

The Gluck opera first was intro- 
duced to New York by the Amer- 
ican Opera Society on Jan. 15, 1954, 
and was immediately acclaimed as a 
masterwork that (like so many others 
revived since then by the Society) 
has been unjustly neglected. Two of 
the members of the cast appeared 
in the repeat performance. Mari- 
quita Moll (called suddenly from the 
West Coast when Phyllis Curtin was 
prevented by illness from appearing) 
again took the role of Elena. And 
Laurel Hurley was again heard in the 
role of Amore. The new members 
of the cast were David Poleri, as 
Paride, and Miss Cerquetti. 

One cannot venture too far on the 
basis of some recitative and one aria, 
but it was obvious that Miss Cer- 
quetti has an enormous voice of 
stirring quality that is flexible and 
secure throughout a wide range. She 
is obviously unworried about dieting 
or chic, and concentrates on singing, 
which is a policy that might well be 
recommended to some other sopranos 
of our day. Already known to many 
music-lovers through recordings, she 
should return to New York soon in 
person, in a more extensive and re- 
warding role. Hers is a truly sen- 
sational voice. 

Miss Moll looked lovely and pro- 
duced some beautiful phrases. If her 
performance this time was not as im- 
pressive as it had been three years 
ago, the hurried circumstances of the 
preparation might well be the reason. 
Miss Hurley again sang the charm- 
ing role of Amore with prevailingly 
limpid tones. Mr. Poleri, unfortu- 
nately, was not in good voice and he 
sang the music more in the style of 
Mascagni than that of Gluck. His 
lower voice was sometimes almost in- 
audible and the fioriture quite escaped 
him. Arnold Gamson and the orches- 


tra hit a few “clinkers” but per- 
formed spiritedly, and the chorus 
sang lustily and well. —R. S. 
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Macheth 


Nov. 5.—Aureliano Neagu, Ital- 
ian baritone, made his American = 
but in the title role of “Macbeth” 
this performance. A singer of intel- 
lenge and dramatic force, Mr. Neagu’s 
effectiveness was limited only by the 
size of his voice. Good in quality, 
it nevertheless sounded small beside 
the rich bass tones of Joshua Hecht, 
the Banquo, and when used at the 
full there was obviously no reserve 
left on the singer’s part. Neverthe- 
less, Mr. Neagu made the most of 
his vocal resources, coloring the 
voice appropriately and making good 
use of pianissimo tones. Dramatically, 
the singer conveyed Macbeth’s vary- 
ing emotions with a restrained inten- 
sity that made his wilder reactions in 
the ghost scene doubly effective. 

Irene Jordan repeated her success- 
ful portrayal of Lady Macbeth; Mr. 
Hecht employed his beautiful voice 
to good effect as Banquo; and John 
Druary gave an account of Macduff’s 
aria that fortunately avoided flamboy- 
ance and yet was beautifully phrased. 
Arturo Basile again conducted with 
resilience, sensitivity, and dramatic 
momentum, and the orchestra _ re- 
sponded with some first-rate playing. 

—R. A. E. 


Turandot 


Nov. 6.—Two members of the cast 
of the Nov. 6. performance of 
Puccini’s “Turandot” took their roles 
for the first time with the New York 
City Opera: Peggy Bonini, as Lit, and 
Chester Ludgin, as Ping. Miss Bo- 
nini captured the pathetic character 
of Lit without descending into senti- 
mentality and she sang it appealingly. 
Some of the top tones could have 
been freer and more luminous in qual- 
ity and certain phrases could have 
been smoother, but there was no 
question of her suitability for the role. 

Mr. Ludgin, too, was dramatically 
adept and sang the delightful music 
with point and skill. His voice over- 
weighted those of David Williams and 
Paul Huddleston, as Pang and Pong, 
but their voices were too light. Mr. 
Ludgin never sang too loudly. 

Frances Yeend and Giuseppe Gis- 
mondo once again came through their 
fearsome roles (as Turandot and 
Calaf) with fresh voices. The others, 
in familiar roles, were Richard Went- 


worth, as Timur; Loren Driscoll, as 


the Emperor; Arthur Newman, as a 


Mandarin; and Michael Arshansky in 
in the nonsinging role of the Persian 
Prince. Julius Rudel again conducted 
with praiseworthy fire and control of 
his resources, and the audience was 
wildly enthusiastic. —R. S 


Abduction from the Seraglio 


Nov. 7.—Beverly Bower sang the 
role of Constanza for the first time 
with the New York City Opera Com- 
pany, and Michael Pollock took the 
role of Pedrillo for the first time, at 
this performance. The emphasis in 
this handsome and fast-moving pro- 
duction is upon dramatic vigor. 
Therefore, the absence of distin- 
guished and very beautiful singing 
was not as strongly felt as it would 
have been in a soberer and more 
stylistically-minded production. 

Miss Bower performed with credit- 
able dramatic understanding and as- 
surance, but it cannot be said that 
she made much of the admittedly 
virtuosic vocal material. Mr. Pol- 
lock has staged his production ad- 
mirably. I only wish that I could re- 
port that he sang in it as well as he 
directed it. But he seldom produced 
anything but very loud tones, and his 
execution was sketchy. 

Virginia Haskins was a pretty and 
vocally agile Blonda; Richard Hum- 
phrey was a marvelously convincing- 
looking Osmin and sang spiritedly, if 
not always accurately; Robert Rounse- 
ville was a dignified yet ardent Bel- 
monte; and Carlton Gauld made the 
most of the important (though speak- 
ing) role of the Pasha. 

Special credit should go to Peter 
Hermann Adler for keeping things 
smooth in the orchestra despite some 
little mishaps on stage, notably on the 
part of Mr. Humphrey and Mr. Pol- 
lock. The performance was delight- 
fully fresh, for all its musical rough- 
nesses, and the audience went home 
humming the melodies and loving the 
work. —R. S. 


Carmen 


Nov. 9.—In this performance of 
“Carmen” by the City Opera, Ma- 
thilde Sarrand made her debut with 
the company in the role of Micaéla. 
Petite in appearance and well poised 
on the stage, Miss Sarrand revealed 
a pleasant voice—one, however, that 
was not always even in texture. How- 
ever, the last phrase of “Je dis, que 
rien ne m’épouvante” was controlled 
and lovely. 


Mignon Dunn was a highly cred- 
ible and convincing Carmen, and 
Richard Cassilly’s portrayal of Don 
José improved as the opera progressed, 
creating a believable José in the final 
two acts. The performance, which 
was conducted by Julius Rudel, also 
acquired more spirit as the opera 
progressed. Louis Quilico’s Escamillo 
was well portrayed, but lacked mag- 
netism and fire. Herbert Beattie was 
a suave Zuniga; and Olivia Bonelli 
and Helen Baisley were delightful to 
watch and a pleasure to listen to as 
Frasquita and Mercedes respectively. 
David William as Remendado, Ar- 
thur Newman as Dancairo, and Her- 
man Pelayo as Morales completed the 
cast. —P. C. I. 


Abduction from the Seraglio 


Nov. 16, 2:30.—The final presen- 
tation of Mozart's delectable opera 
gave Jacqueline Moody a chance to 
sing the role of Blonda at the City 
Center. Miss Moody’s whole per- 
formance, both dramatically and 
vocally, was easy and assured and 
quite delightful. Herbert Beattie had 
another opportunity to sing the role 
of Osmin, which he had filled at the 
last minute in a previous perform- 
ance. His strong, well-focused voice 
was both agile and deep enough for 
his vocal assignments, and he created 
a steadily amusing character. Phyllis 
Curtin’s Constanza again was won- 
derful in its purity and virtuosity; 
Robert Rounseville, David Lloyd, and 
Carlton Gauld completed the cast, as 
Belmonte, Pedrillo, and the Pasha 
Selim. Peter Hermann Adler kept the 
score moving briskly in a _ spirited 
production—one that deserves a con- 
tinued place in the company’s reper- 
toire. —R. A. E. 


La Traviata 


Nov. 16.—The season's final per- 
formance of “La Traviata” was ex- 
ceptionally fine. The chief credit for 
this belongs to the conductor, Arturo 
Basile. and to the Violetta, Beverly 
Sills, both of whom outdid themselves. 

Antonio Constantino, the young 
Italian tenor making his debut with 
the company in the role of the 
younger Germont, has a potentially 
good voice of typical Italian operatic 
timbre. He has not as yet made the 
role his own either vocally or his- 
trionically, but he improved as the 
evening wore on. The off-pitch sing- 
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ing he did in the first two acts was 
probably due to nervousness. His act- 
ing was somewhat wooden through- 
out. 

Others in the cast who have sung 
their respective roles before were 
Louis Quilico, Graziella Polacco, Cleo 
Fry, Loren Driscoll, Herbert Beattie, 
John Reardon, and Arthur Newman. 
Dianne Consoer and Gerald Arpino 
were the solo dancers. —R. K. 


Other Performances 


Singers who sang roles for the first 
time with the New York City Opera 
during its last week of performances 
include Giuseppe Gismondo, who 
sang his first Rodolfo with the com- 
pany in the Nov. 9 production of 
“La Bohéme”. In “Madama Butter- 
fly”, on Nov. 10, William Chapman 
appeared as Sharpless for the first 
time and Mary Hensley sang her first 
Suzuki. In the Nov. 15 production of 
the same opera, Paul Huddleston sang 
the role of Goro for the first time. 


Salzburg Festival 
Announces Operas 


Salzburg.—The 1958 Salzburg Fes- 
tival is scheduled to open on July 26, 
with a performance of Verdi’s “Don 
Carlo” in the Rocky Riding School 
(Felsenreitschule). The production by 
Gustav Griindgens will be under the 
musical direction of Herbert von 
Karajan. 

The second opera, to be given on 
July 29 in the Festival House, will 
be Richard Strauss’s “Arabella”. Jo- 
seph Keilberth will conduct, and the 
production will be by Rudolf Hart- 
mann. The next event in the Festival 
House will be a performance of Mo- 
zart’s “Le Nozze de Figaro” on Aug. 
4. It will be preduced by Giinther 


Rennert, with Karl Bohm as con- 
ductor. mos 
On Aug. 5, Beethoven's “Fidelio” 


will be staged in the Rocky Riding 
School by Herbert von Karajan; and, 
on Aug. 11, Mozart’s “Cosi fan 
tutte” will be presented in the Resi- 
denz Building, in a new production 
by Oscar Fritz Schuh, conducted by 
Karl Bohm. 

Samuel Barber's opera, “Vanessa”, 
its first European performance in the 
Festival House on Aug. 16, will be 
produced by Gian-Carlo Menotti and 
conducted by Dimitri Mitropoulos. 
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John Thomas Covelli . Pianist 


Town Hall, Nov. 4 (debut). 
Thomas Covelli is only 20 years of 
age, but in this recital he played with 
such assurance and poise that a mu- 
sician twice his age might envy his 
performances. A native of Chicago, 
he has won many contests, includ- 
ing the Chicagoland Music Festival 
competition; and he is the recipient 
of the first George Dasch Award. 

As he progressed through his re- 
cital, it seemed obvious that the young 
man was born to play the piano. His 
tone was mellow; he surmounted diffi- 
cult technical passages as if they did 
not exist; and he let musical phrases 
breathe naturally. His program was 
well planned and listed Shostako- 
vich’s Prelude and Fugue in D minor; 
Bach’s Prelude and Fugue in A minor; 
six Preludes from Op. 38 by Kabalev- 
sky; Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 57: 
Werlé’s Partita; and six “Transcend- 
ental Etudes” by Liszt. 

The Shostakovich and the Bach 
were both notable for the thoughtful- 
ness given to their dynamic and ar- 
chitectural character. The various 
voices in the Bach fugue were easy 
to follow, though Mr. Covelli tended 
to use too much pedal. Kabalevsky’s 
preludes and Werle’s rather conven- 
tional Partita came alive with youth- 
ful vitality and often poetry. As he 
showed in all the works on his pro- 
gram, velocity was no problem to the 
pianist. To the Beethoven and the 
Liszt, he gave straightforward inter- 
pretations. He did not put his per- 
sonal stamp on the Beethoven, and 
the Liszt could have been more bril- 
liantly played; but for a _ person 
possessing the first-class talent Mr. 
Covelli has, it should require only ex- 
perience to project more convincingly 
his feelings concerning these last 
named masters. —F. M., Jr. 





Angelica Lozada . . . Soprano 


Town Hall, Nov. 5, 3:00 (Debut). 
—Angelica Lozada gave a charming 
and tasteful recital. Winner of the 
Walter W. Naumburg Musical Foun- 
dation Award, she offered a program 
of Mexican music, Strauss, Debussy, 
Duparc, Poulenc, Freed, and Duke. 
The songs of Lascerna, Bassa, and 
Granados, with which she opened, 
were beguiling. She sang them with 
style and warmth. 

Miss Lozada’s voice was light, 
evenly produced, and flexible. The 
color was bright and bell-like in 
quality. She was extremely poised 
and carried the recital off like a vet- 
eran. If she did not plumb the depths 
of certain works (for example, the 
Strauss “September”), she brought 
freshness and budding spontaneity to 
Strauss’s “Schlagende Herzen” and a 
delicious grace to “Amor”. 

Though her Debussy group could 
have been more sensuous, she sang 
and acted the aria from Poulenc’s 
“Les Mamelles de Tirésias” with 
bravura. She tossed it off with ele- 
gance, sophistication, and a naughty 
twinkle in her eye. At 23, Miss Lo- 
zada presented herself as a finished 
artist with much future promise. The 
Naumburg award judges are to be 
commended for their choice. Accom- 
panying the singer was Charles Wads- 
worth at the piano. Here is a young 
man of extraordinary gifts—M. D. L. 


Lee Luvisi .... Pianist 


Carnegie Hall, Nov. 6 (Debut).— 
This was truly a night to remember. 
Outside, nature put on an unusual 
display—the Aurora Borealis put on 
its most spectacular show in years. 
And within the hallowed confines of 
Carnegie Hall there was brilliancy and 
beauty of another order, when an 
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unknown and unheralded 19-year-old 
American pianist brought back mem- 
ories of the golden age of’ pianism, 
and recalled at his best the palmy 
days of Josef Hofmann. 

This is not to say that Lee Luvisi 
is ready to occupy the late beloved 
master’s seat on Parnassus. That 
would be doing him an injustice, but, 
like Hofmann, he handled the instru- 





Lee Luvisi 


ment as one to the manner born. 
Of all the young pianists I can recall 
hearing in recent years, Mr. Luvisi 
impressed me as being the most 
gifted. Along with his ability to toss 
off technical feats with uncanny ease 
and grace, Mr. Luvisi displayed a re- 
markable command of tonal nuance, 
a maturity of conception, and an 
eclectic style of playing that was dis- 
tinctly his own. That style was 

singing” and legato rather than per- 
cussive. 

His faults were 
youth and the unbridled use of 
pianistic virtues. Having a penchant 
for coloristic nuances, he sometimes, 
as in the first two movements of 
Beethoven’s “Les Adieux” Sonata and 
Ravel’s “Gaspard de la Nuit”, ap- 
plied color at the cost of rhythmic 
stability, although his natural feel for 
rubato just as often stood him in good 
stead. A kind of heady impetuosity 
carried him through the Vivacissima- 
mente in the Sonata and “Scarbo” 
but these would have been more ex- 
citing at a less dizzy pace. 

The pianist’s crowning achieve- 
ment of the evening was his playing 
the Schumann “Carnival”. It was 
here and in the ensuing encores that 
he brought back memories of Hof- 


the excesses of 


| mann. The haunting loveliness of the 


| subjective episodes, like 
| were 
| simplicity, and “Paganini” 


“Eusebius”, 
communicated with moving 
was a tour 
de force few could duplicate. But 
best of all here was Schumann recre- 
ated as he should be but seldom is— 
as an unashamed romantic. 

Thanks to an alert grapevine, Mr. 


| Luvisi drew a near-capacity audience 


Features on Concerts—Opera—Ballet_e Musical Survey e Record | 
Book Reviews e 


to Carnegie Hall that included prac- 
tically every young pianist of note 
who was in town as well as many 
leading musical denizens of the city. 
And that in itself is no mean achieve- 
ment. —R. K. 


Joseph Schuster ... . Cellist 


Town Hall, Nov. 6.—This was a 
memorable evening. With this re- 
cital Mr. Schuster not only affirmed 
his position as a master of his in- 
strument, but showed himself to be 
equally a master musician—one pos- 
sessing profound interpretative powers. 


He opened his program with a 
Bach chorale prelude, followed by 
the same composer’s Concerto in C 
minor. Though the chorale prelude 
and the first movement of the con- 
certo were excellently played, it was 
not until the Adagio that Mr. Schuster 
fully revealed that mastery which he 
was to sustain throughout the eve- 
ning. Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 69, 
and Schumann’s Fantasie Pieces, Op. 
73, enjoyed interpretations that were 
nothing short of revelations. 

He concluded his program with 
Prokofieff’s Sonata, Op. 
and Chopin’s’ Introduction and 
Polonaise Brillante, Op. 3, performing 
them with a technical prowess that 
was staggering. But Mr. Schuster 
does not impress one merely as a vir- 
tuoso, but rather as an artist. For 
him technique is a means. He pos- 
sesses more than understanding of 
style—he penetrates deep into the es- 
sence of the music. 

Brooks Smith was the accompanist 
and one could not have desired a more 
sensitive one. —P. C. I. 


Miklos Schwalb . . . Pianist 


Town Hall, Nov. 7.—On this occa- 
sion Miklos Schwalb’s piano recital 
was disappointing. He opened with 
his own heavy and pompous arrange- 
ment of Bach’s organ chorale prelude, 
“Christus der uns selig macht”. With 
the extensive and varied piano liter- 
ature at an artist’s disposal, one won- 
ders why such effort is expended on 
this type of unrewarding task. 

In the Liszt Fantasy and Fugue on 
the name of BACH there were just 


enough inaccuracies, coupled with 
overpedaling, to make the perfor- 
mance sound muddy. Mr. Schwalb’s 


conception of Haydn’s Sonata No. 22, 
in C minor, was romantic in its ruba- 
to lingerings and in its aim for bril- 
liance. 

Again in the striking Barber Sonata, 
Op. 26, which is almost standard 
repertory, one felt that the perform- 





Joseph Schuster 


ance did not quite measure up to the 
possibilities of the piece. In Schu- 
mann’s “Carnaval”, which closed the 
program, the pianist’s dry, metallic 
tone strengthened the conviction that 
it was an off-night for the artist. 
—M. D. L. 
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Guiomar Novaes 


Gerald Beal . . . . Violinist 


Carnegie Hall, Nov. 8—\Gerald 
Beal, 24-year-old violinist, gave a 
good recital. Having been featured 
with his twin brother as soloists with 
major orchestras as well as in numer- 
ous recitals, this recital marked Ger- 
ald’s first appearance in a solo capac- 
ity. 

He began his program rather nerv- 
ously with the beautiful Vitali Ciac- 
cona. His overbearing approach to 
the piece robbed it of its natural ele- 
gance. But ~ playing of Bach’s 
Sonata No. 1, in B minor, was more 
in focus. It Rant certainly vigorous, 
but the andante movements brought 
to light the heretofore hidden aspects 
of the artist’s talent: a lovely tonal 
finish and a tasteful concept of 
phrasing. 

Wilfred Beal joined his brother for 
one work, the Honegger Sonatine for 
Two Unaccompanied Violins (1921). 
Both the work and the performance 
marked the evening’s climax. The 
piece is a most moving musical expres- 
sion, and the Beal brothers communi- 
cated this with quiet intensity and 
fresh charm. 

Gerald’s reading of Brahms’s So- 
nata No. 2 in A major, Op. 100, was 
neither penetrating nor profound. It 
was, nevertheless, expressive in a cool, 
intelligent way. 

The rest of the program included 
works of Paganini, Suk, Szymanowski, 
and = Stravinsky-Dushkin. Harriet 
Wingreen was the notable accompa- 
nist. Her skillful musicianship and 
sensitivity were valuable assets to Mr. 
Beal. —M. D. L. 


Yury Boukoff . .. . Pianist 


Town Hall, Nov. 8 (Debut).—Yury 
Boukoff, young Bulgarian pianist who 
has concertized extensively in Europe, 
offered the following substantial pro- 
gram in his New York debut recital 
—Bach’s Partita in C minor, the 
Schumann’ Etudes Symphoniques, 
Prokofieff’s Sonata No. 7, and the 
Moussorgsky “Pictures at an Exhibi- 
tion”. 


Motive power and driving force 
were the pianist’s dominant charac- 
teristics. His playing was crisp, clean- 
cut and granite-like. There were few 
nuances but they were well mapped 
out in advance for their effects in 
terms of energy expended. There 
was a minimum of sentiment but some 
beauty within limits, commanding re- 
spect rather than admiration. 

His Bach was as crisp as lettuce 
on ice, and a juggler could not have 
balanced the parts more deftly. With 
Prokofieff, Mr. Boukoff slipped mo- 
mentarily into emotional warmth 
when the little tune in the Andante 
caloroso was made to sing with a 
melancholy yearning. In the Mous- 
sorgsky there were more warmth and 
beauty in his playing, and his terrific 
dynamic build-ups, in “Bydlo”, “Baba- 
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were exciting as sheer sound.—R 


Guiomar Novaes .. . Pianist 


Town Hall, Nov. 
There would be little point today in 
repeating all the superlatives that have 
described the art of Guiomar Novaes. 
It is sufficient to say that in this re- 
cital she played with a transcendent 
musicianship that one seldom hears 
on the concert stage. 

Her program was 
established masterpieces. In the 
opening works—the Bach-Siloti Or- 
gan Prelude in G minor and Bee- 
thoven’s Sonata “Les Adieux”, Op. 
8ia—the artist did not seem com- 
pletely at ease or as communicative 
as she is wont to be; but when she 


Yaga” and “The Great Gate of Kiev”, | 
E 


9, 2:45 p.m— | 


composed of | 


reached Schumann’s “Symphonic | 
Etudes”, she was thoroughly in her 
element. Miss Novaes is one of the 


few artists who can do full justice 


to this difficult work, and she let its | 


phrases sing with eloquence, poetry, 
and (when needed) humor. 

Her mastery of atmosphere and 
mood was manifest throughout the 
Debussy group that included “Soirée 
dans Granade’ 
capri”, “Poisons d’Or”, and “Min- 
strels”. Never has this writer heard 
this music painted with such ravish- 
ing tonal colors. The eight Chopin 
preludes that completed the program 
were equally convincing. Her rhythm 
was often free, but her sense of tim- 
ing was so expert that the basic struc- 
ture was never disturbed. It is just 
such liberties that are the hallmark 
of the greatest artists. The capacity 
audience (there were even people 


*, “Les Collines d’Ana- | 


seated on the stage) applauded long | 
and heartily, and the pianist gener- | 


ously offered encore after encore— 
each sounding more brilliant than the 
last. —F. M., Jr. 


Pro Musica 
Plays Flemish Music 


Nov. 9—The New York Pro Mu- 
sica, in its first concert of the sea- 
son, presented on Nov. 9 some early 
Flemish music. Performed at the YM- 
YWHA Auditorium, the program in- 
cluded works by Guillaume Dufay, 
Johannes Okeghem, Josquin des Pres, 
Jacob Obrecht, and Heinrich Isaac. 

In honor of the occasion the Pro 
Musica produced their latest acquisi- 
tion, a portative organ that is played 
with one hand and sounds somewhat 
like a harmonium. Modeled on a 
15th-century instrument, 
was specially built for them by the 
Viennese organ builder Josef Mertin. 

—N. P. 


Arthur Del Lawson 


. . . Basso Cantante 
Town Hall, Nov. 


NEW YORK COLLEGE of MUSIC” 


| 


the organ | 


10—For his first | 


Town Hall recital, Mr. Lawson under- | 


took a 
“Vier ernste Gesainge”, four Schubert 
songs, arias from Mozart's “Die 
Zauberfléte” and Verdi's “Don Carlo”, 
a French group, and Negro Spirituals. 

Having appeared on Broadway in 
such shows as “Sing Out Sweet Land” 
and “Bloomer Girl”, Mr. Lawson has 
an easy and pleasing stage manner. 
But his voice is limited in range, and 
he has not yet acquired the technique 
to handle major Mozart and Verdi 
arias. In the concluding group of 
Spirituals, the young singer displayed 
a good sense of interpretation. Paul 
Weiner was the accompanist.—W. L. 


Alexander Kouguell . . Cellist 


Town Hall, Nov. 10 (Debut).—Al- 
though this was Alexander Kouguell’s 






taxing program: Brahms’s | 
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solo recital debut, the Russian-born, 
Paris-trained cellist is no stranger to 
New York audiences as he has ap- 
peared here frequently with various 
chamber-music — ensembles. Since 
1949, he has been a member of the 
music faculty at Queens College of 
the City of New York. Mr. Kouguell 
offered an interesting program that 
included three sonatas—Locatelli’s in 
D, Kodaly’s No. 4, and Beethoven’s 
Op. 102, No. 2: Karol Rathaus’ 
“Rhapsodia Notturna”; Variations on 
a Ukranian Theme by Arkadie 
Kouguell, the cellist’s father, and 
Cassado’s “Requiebros”. 

Mr. Kouguell’s playing was that of 
a serious and technically competent 
musician. Partly because of his evi- 
dent sympathies for contemporary mu- 
sic and partly because they are scored 
mostly for the lower and darker reg- 
isters of the instrument, Mr. Kouguell 
was heard to best advantage in the 
Kodaly and Rathaus works. When 
confined to these registers, the cellist’s 
tone was richly resonant and warmly 
vibrant; in the upper register, how- 
ever, it tended to be wiry or nasal 
and somewhat insecure as to inten- 
tion. The latter could have been due 
to a faulty or overuse of vibrato. 

The cellist was particularly success- 
ful in making the first movement—an 





elaborate and episodic Fantasia—in 
the Kodaly Sonata hang together, and 
in giving a convincing and expressive 
performance of Rathaus’ uncompro- 
mising and sombre score. Ethel 
Evans was the capable, if sometimes 
too self-effacing pianist. —R. K. 


Raymond Cohen . . . Violinist 


Town Hall, Nov. 11 (Debut).— 
Though this recital was Raymond 
Cohen’s Town Hall debut, he is cer- 
tainly no newcomer to the concert 
stage. At 15 years of age, he became 
a member, the youngest ever, of the 
Hallé Orchestra and stayed for five 
years. At the age of 20 he appeared 
as soloist with that orchestra, playing 
three concertos at one concert. Since 
the completion of six years of military 
duty, in 1946, he has appeared with 
some 40 orchestras and has given 
numerous recitals. 

Though a veteran of the concert 
stage and an experienced and highly 
capable violinist. Mr. Cohen failed to 
project a sense of poetry or a deep 
understanding of the music in his re- 
cital. His program, which included 
Vivaldi’s Suite in A, Beethoven’s 
Sonata in C minor, Op. 30, No. 2, 
Bach’s Partita in B minor (for violin 
alone), Franz Reizenstein’s Sonata in 
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Appleton and Field 


G sharp, Smetana’s “Aus der Heimat”, 
and Szymanowski’s Nocturne and 
Tarantelle, was well played but 
lacked inspiration and excitement. 
The Reizenstein Sonata, which re- 
ceived its first New York perform- 
ance on this occasion, is a rather long 
work, well constructed, though 
formally not very imaginative. Though 
fully utilizing impressionistic as well 
as more contemporary concepts of ac- 
companiment, its melodic and formal 
structure is basically that of the late 
Romantic era. It had moments that 
were quite lovely, but also some which 
were equally banal. Oddly enough, 
Mr. Cohen seemed more at home in 
this work than in either the Beetho- 
ven sonata or Bach partita, and gave 
it a sensitive and careful interpreta- 
tion. Brooks Smith was the excel- 
lent accompanist. a. Oo. 7 


Appleton and Field... 
Duo-Pianists 


Town Hall, Nov. 12.—One thing 
is certain: the piano playing of Vera 
Appleton and Michael Field, heard 
after an absence of four years from 
the local scene, was as well woven 
as our modern fabrics. No technical 
flaws marred its smooth shiny surface. 
Style, color, and good taste, too, 
dominated their playing of a choice 
program of music for one and two 
pianos that included the New York 
premieres of two works in lighter 
vein designed for immediate and 
popular appeal. They were Robert 
Kurka’s Dance Suite (“To the memo- 


| ry of Smetana and Dvorak”) con- 


sisting of five short Czech dance 
movements, and Poulenc’s Capriccio 
(“daprés Le Bal Masque”), a witty 
and delightful lampooning of French 
music-hall ditties and the can-can. 
The duo-pianists performed these with 
an infectious rhythmic bounce and a 
right proper saucy flair. 

The redoubtable team did the best 
it could with the foggy sonorities 
(so thick that they canceled out each 
other) in Vincent Persichetti’s Sonata 
for Two Pianos, Op. 13. The pianists 
were in top form throughout the re- 
cital, and the high points in the even- 
ing’s performances occurred during 


| their playing of the Schumann An- 


| John Goldmark . . 


dante and Variations in B flat and 
the great Schubert Fantasia in F 
minor, Op. 103. Their playing here 
had an inward warmth and glow that 
was not evident elsewhere in the pro- 
gram. Debussy’s “En Blanc et Noir” 
and Ravel’s “Feria” were the other 
items heard. —R.K. 


Eugenie Dengel . . Violinist 
Pianist 

Carnegie Recital Hall, Nov. 14.— 
Miss Dengel and Mr. Goldmark, who 


| played an all-Bach program in 1955 
| in this hall, played on this occasion 


sonatas by Mozart and Beethoven, and 
Schubert’s “Fantasie” in C major. 
The violinist is a member of the 
Rothschild String Quartet and the 
Knickerbocker Chamber Players. The 
pianist has appeared as soloist with 
various orchestras and is a teacher. 


The duo, having had this experience. 


performed with considerable rapport. 
Unfortunately, this listener found 
little musical stimulation, because 
there were many technical faults and 
almost no stylistic contrast—W. L. 


Pianist 


Town Hall, Nov. 14.—José Kahan, 
who made his Town Hall debut in 
1955, offered an interesting and well- 
played program at this concert. De- 
spite a few wrong-note slips during 
the program, Mr. Kahan displayed a 
first-rate technique, although one on 
the percusive side with few tonal 
variations. 

He opened his program with well 
thought-out and technically com- 
manding performances of Mateo AIl- 
beniz’s Sonata in D major and Bach's 
Chromatic Fantasia and Fugue in D 
minor. The Haydn Sonata in D 
major, which followed, was less suc- 
cessful. It was dry and brittle rather 
than sensitive in tone. However, with 
the major work on the program, 
Schumann’s “Carnaval”, Mr. Kahan 
showed himself to be an intelligent 
and sensitive musician. His perform- 
ance had romantic sweep. The work 
was well conceived and projected with 
conviction. 

Mr. Kahan also displayed a fine un- 
derstanding of contemporary music 
with his excellent renditions of the 
3 “Danzas Indigenas Jaliscienses” by 
Jose Rolon, given their first New 
York performance on this occasion, 
and the “Excursions” by Samuel 
Barber. The Rolon Danzas are 
clever and sophisticated treatments of 
tunes basically of a folk nature (the 
third dance containing a tune utilized 
by Copland in his “El Salon Mexico”). 
While neither unique nor particularly 
original, the dances were successfully 
handled, and fitted well on the pro- 
gram. Scriabin’s Prelude for the left 
hand alone, and Kabalevsky’s Sonata 
No. 3 completed the program. 


José Kahan ... . 


Laszlo Varga... . . Cellist 
Town Hall, Nov. 15. — Laszlo 
Varga, the first cellist of the New 
York Philharmonic, presented an un- 
usually demanding program in this 
recital which also featured the first 
local appearance of the New York 
Philharmonic Cello Quartet. 

A Hungarian by birth and one of 
the most brilliantly equipped of the 
younger cellists, Mr. Varga made the 
deepest impression with his playing 
of Kodaly’s Sonata No. 8 for cello 
alone. Bristling with all sorts of vir- 
tuosic tricks, singing melodies with 


Laszlo Varga 
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pizzicato accompaniments, double 
stops, not to mention its gypsy 
touches, which keep the rhythm fluc- 
tuating ‘from moment to moment, the 
work is a handful for any cellist to 
manage. Mr. Varga tossed it off as 
though it were child’s play with a 
fiery temperament and much sensu- 
ous beauty of tone. 

The Hungarian elements further 
dominated the concert when _ the 
New York Philharmonic Cello Quar- 
tet—consisting of Mr. Varga the three 
of his collegues from the New York 
Philharmonic Orchestra, Nathan 
Stutch, Martin Ormandy, and Asher 
Richman — performed Emmanuel 
Moor’s Suite for Four Celli, Op. 95. 
Moor, also a Hungarian, is best 
known as the inventor of the Moor 
Double Keyboard Piano which cre- 
ated quite a stir when it was intro- 
duced here by Winifred Christie in 
the 1920s. The Suite is a _ well- 
wrought piece of music in the post- 
Brahmsian style. It, too, makes effec- 
tive use of Magyar-gypsy elements. 
The Quartet played it with stunning 
virtuosity where necessary and with 
all the rhythmic and tonal variation 
it required. 

An even more effective vehicle for 
demonstrating the Quartet’s potential- 
ities for coloration and perfection in 
ensemble playing was Mr. Varga’s ar- 
rangement of some Bartok Hungarian 
Dances which was added as an en- 
core. 

Earlier in the program, Mr. Varga, 
assisted by Charles Reiner at the 
piano, was heard in_ beautifully 
phrased, meticulously articulated per- 
formances of Bocherini’s Adagio and 
Allegro and the Brahms E minor 
Sonata, Op. 38. —R. K. 


Pianist 


Rogers Auditorium, Nov. 15.—The 
first concert in the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Arts Young Artists Series 
presented Claude Frank, who played 
three of the Schubert Impromptus, 
Op. 142; Beethoven’s Sonata in A 
flat major, Op. 110; and nine of the 
Debussy Preludes, Book II. Especial- 
ly in the Schubert Impromptus, Mr. 
Frank displayed a delicious feeling 
for rhythm, as well as the technical 
ability to control and shape phrases 
according to the dynamics he de- 
sired. And there were genuinely tender 
lyrical moments in the Impromptu 
No. 1, in F minor. 

In spite of a well-thought-out ap- 
proach to the Beethoven sonata, for 
which many problems were solved 
relating to structural details, texture 
and clarity of line, it was a curiously 
unromantic performance for a former 
student of Artur Schnabel. Warmth 
and richness of feeling were lacking; 
earnestness, intellect and supple fin- 
gers alone could not suffice. A very 
broad range of dynamics was some- 
times used resourcefully. 

Mr. Frank differentiated in his use 
of tonal color between the more re- 
strained and delicate Preludes and the 
brighter and faster ones. But one felt 
that while his keyboard mastery was 
superlative, the special Debussy 
charm and flavor eluded him. —D. B. 


Claude Frank .... 


Lucretia West . . . Contralto 


Carnegie Recital Hall, Nov. 17.— 
The audience of musical luminaries 
that filled the hall for this recital 
bespoke Miss West's gathering repu- 
tion for artistry of a high order. 
Having gained wide recognition for 
her opera singing in Europe, on this 
occassion she dipped into German 
lieder and presented a program of 
Schubert, Schumann, and Brahms. 
To listen to Miss West is a delight, 
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for her voice is luscious, its sound 
expressive and sure, her manner 
simple. She produces a long, smooth, 
and flexible vocal line, yet it is well 
articulated and graciously phrased. 
The presentation of the program as 
a whole was musically satisfying. 


Bruno of Hollywood 
Lucretia West 


Both in programming and style, Miss 
West’s sense of proportion gave vocal 
and emotional continuity to the en- 
tire afternoon. Of particular beauty 
were “Geistertanz” by Schubert and 
“Marienwuermchen” and “Der arme 
Peter” by Schumann. The recital was 
in the series of the Concert Society 
of New York. 


Jose Echaniz ... . Pianist 


Town Hall, Nov. 17.—A very de- 
manding list of works, including the 
seldom heard Fantasy and Fugue on 
the name BACH by Liszt, was pre- 
sented by Jose Echaniz during his 
Sunday afternoon recital. 

A frequent performer in New 
York, Mr. Echaniz has been a mem- 
ber of the faculty of the Eastman 
School of Music, since 1944. He has 
played with a variety of orchestras, 
and is known for his recordings of 
Spanish music. 

Mr. Echaniz has 
technique, as he gratifyingly revealed 
in the Liszt piece, a work which puts 
any: pianist to the test. It is thunder- 
ous throughout, and the soloist made 
it roar. The applause from a large 
audience was sustained. 

Yet, to this listener, Mr. Echaniz 
was more satisfying in the middle 
movement of Mozart’s Sonata in C 
major, K. 330, and in the delightful 


i 


a formidable | 


excerpts from Villa-Lobos’ “Prole do | 


Bebe” Suite No. 1. The program also 
included Beethoven’s Sonata No. 2, 
in D minor, Op. 31, the Liszt “Con- 
solation in D flat” and two excerpts 
from Albéniz “Iberia” Suite. —W. L. 


Natalie Burgess . . . Soprano 


Town Hall, Nov. 17.—Natalie 
Burgess revealed a winning personality 
and her voice had a pleasant quality. 
Her middle and lower registers were 
warm and fluid, while her upper 
tones tended to be slightly pushed 
and strident. Her technique was 
flexible, as demonstrated in works by 
Scarlatti, Handel, Mozart, and Bach. 
Her Schubert (“Gretchen am Spin- 
nrade”) was projected with style and 
intensity; her French group, com- 
prising works of Hué, Chausson, 
Poulenc, and Bizet, was both light 
and sensuous, as the moment de- 
manded. Bizet’s “Ouvre ton coeur” 
was especially convincing. 

Miss Burgess can improve her vocal 
production, but she proved herself 
a sensitive artist and in each song 
she communicated an experience that 
seemed most personal. A large and 
appreciative audience greeted her. 
Paul Berl was the accompanist. 


—M. D. L. | 











Continental-Aires 


Carnegie Recital Hall, Nov. 17.— 
The New York State Careerists, Inc., 
sponsored this group of male singers. 
Julian Parrish, leader and pianist of 
the group, arranged the program to 
cover a wide range of music literature. 
The majority of this was in the form 
of arrangements made especially for 
the group. 

The performance circled around 
the area of informality and friend- 
liness. Accurate pitch and dynamic 
contrast combined with personal vi- 
brancy to make this good entertain- 
ment. At times, however, the excesses 
of over-arranging obscured the musi- 
cal thought. In such numbers as 
“Cert ‘ny Lord” (arr. Holland, first 
tenor) and “Early Louisiana Suite” 
by David Guion (arr. Parrish), the 
quartet displayed the appealing ex- 
uberance which lies at the root of 
their particular style. —C. C. 


Szigeti To Perform 
With Norwalk Group 


Norwaik, Conn.—The Norwalk 
Symphony, Quinto Maganini, conduc- 
tor, will give its opening concert of 
the season on Nov. 25, with Laszlo 





Varga as soloist in Dvorak’s Cello 
Concerto. 

On Feb. 
form its 100th concert, 
has engaged Joseph Szigeti to appear 


10, the orchestra will per- 
for which it 


as soloist in the Beethoven Violin 
Concerto. Andrew Heath, pianist, 
will play the Gershwin Concerto in 
F on the final concert of the season, 
April 21. 


Halasz Returns 
To Barcelona 


Barcelona. — Laszlo Halasz re- 
turned here on Nov. 21 for his fourth 
season as musical director of the 
Gran Teatro del Liceo. This season 
‘he will conduct Strauss’s “Salome”, 
Respighi’s “Maria Egiziaca” and 
“Tristan and Isolde”. 

In accordance with his long estab- 
lished policy, Mr. Halasz will again 
bring some American artists to the 
Liceo. Virginia Copeland will sing 
the title role in “Salome”, and Wal- 
ter Cassel and Claramae Turner will 
appear as Jokanaan and Herodias re- 
spectively. 

Frank Forest, general manager of 
the Empire State Music Festival in 
New York, has announced the re- 
engagement of Mr. Halasz for the 
1958 festival. 
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Educational Systems Compared by Pelletier 


“Teachers, like performers, should 
be challenged. They should be alerted 
to the best methods. The public does 
not take it for granted that a teacher 
is immortal. It judges him by his re- 
sults. And young people today have 
their own ideas. You have to listen 
to them. They want to know why as 
well as what they are being taught. 
They do not hesitate to challenge you 
and sometimes they are right.” 

Wilfred Pelletier was discussing 
musical education in Europe and in 
America. In his capacity as director- 
general of the musical conservatories 
of Montreal and Quebec, he visited 
leading music schools in five Euro- 
pean countries this past summer, ob- 
serving classes, talking with teachers 
and students, and checking methods. 

Conductor of the New York Phil- 
harmonic Young People’s Concerts 
for four years, conductor of the Met- 
ropolitan Auditions of the Air for 12 
years, founder of the Montreal Sym- 
phony and children’s concerts, Mr. 
Pelletier has been vitally concerned 
with young musicians throughout his 
career. 


Pioneer Work in Canada 


During his many years as conduc- 
tor at the Metropolitan Opera he 
worked with a whole generation of 
young American singers. And he has 
been called upon to do pioneer work 
in his native Canada. The establish- 
ment of orchestras and other musical 
organizations in Montreal and Que- 
bec and elsewhere called for a dras- 
tic improvement in musical educa- 
tion. And so, 14 years ago, nine 
years after he had founded the Mon- 
treal orchestra, Mr. Pelletier found 
himself director-general of two new 
music schools. Conditions today are 
completely different from what they 
were when, as a talented boy of 18, 
he was sent to study at the Paris Con- 
servatoire with a Prix d'Europe 
awarded by the Province of Quebec. 

“One advantage that we have in 
the United States and Canada,” he 
explained, “is that teachers are more 
aware of new ideas and m2thods. 
Many of them are still performers 
especially in orchestras. In Europe 
the teacher is usually permanently 
established. The director of a music 
school may be changed, but the fac- 
ulty remains inviolate. This is fine 
for the teachers, but not so good for 
the students. Here, we feel that the 
student is more important than the 
teacher. We tend to judge a teacher 
more by results than by personal 
prestige. If we are dissatisfied, we 
can change. The competition in the 
American system is healthy, and it is 
good for both the students and the 
teachers.” 


Results of Training 


When he organized the faculties of 
the Montreal and Quebec Conserva- 
tories,’ Mr. Pelletier promptly en- 
gaged leading artists of the Boston 
Symphony, the New York Philhar- 
monic, the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
and the NBC Symphony to teach in 
Canada. By offering the best training 
possible from the start, he was able 
to attract and to prepare a new gen- 
eration of local musicians. In less 
than five years, the results began to 
show. Today, graduates of the Mon- 
treal and Quebec schools are winning 
posts in major orchestras in the 
United States as well as Canada, and 
local teachers are carrying on the 
best traditions and methods of play- 
ing. 

But there are 


things in which 
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Europe is setting us a good example. 
Mr. Pelletier was especially struck by 
the high standards of general educa- 
tion in the music schools of Switzer- 
land and Italy, and in other Euro- 
pean conservatories. In Milan and 
Rome, the students are tested thor- 
oughly in their first year as to their 
knowledge of language, history and 
other nonmusical subjects, and the 
later examinations include as many 
questions on general culture as on 
music. In many schools, such as the 
Geneva Conservatory, the training is 
planned for a long period, sometimes 
lasting 10 or even 15 years, carrying 





Benar Heifetz (left), Wilfred Pelletier, and Arturo 
Toscanini enjoy a chat during an evening’s musical 
activities 


the student through from his earliest 
days to a professional level of abil- 
ity in his profession. 

In the strictly musical field, too 
Mr. Pelletier found a commendable 
breadth and range of studies. Whether 
singers, pianists, orchestral players, 
or composers, students must supple- 
ment their special interest with 
courses in music history, in theory, in 
harmony and other subjects. “You 
cannot take a $500 course of lessons 
in one subject at a conservatory. You 
must follow a fixed program,” he 
added. 

It is vitally important to get at 


potential musicians when they are 
very young, he believes. A major 
problem here, he explained, is to 
build string players for our orches- 
tras. We should not wait until boys 
and girls are in their ‘teens. We 
should interest them in music at 
seven or eight, try them for talent 
and get them started. Then, when 
they reach the troublous age of 14 or 
15, they will already be excellent 
players, and cannot be drawn away 
from music by other interests or so- 
cial pressure. The contacts between 
young students and _ professional 
artists, such as those made possible 
by the rehearsals 
of the New York 
Philharmonic at 
which talented 
children were al- 
lowed to take part 
side by side with 
the members of 
the orchestra, are 
invaluable. 

Not only must 
we encourage chil- 
dren to begin mu- 
sic study early, 
but we must in- 
terest and attract 
very young listen- 
ers, Mr. Pelletier 
argues. In this re- 
spect, we have far 
outstripped Eu- 
rope. Very little is 


done there _ spe- 
cifically for the 
young audiences 


of the future, and 
he believes that 
this is a_ serious 
mistake. Asked 
about the role of 
contemporary mu- 
sic in education, 
he replied: “The young student feels 
no mystery in contemporary music. 
He feels it in the air around him. 
The rhythm of life has changed, and 
we musicians of the older generation 
must adjust to it. It is a big chal- 
lenge to handle children, to hold 
their interest, and to build programs 
that will keep pace with them. But 
it is a wonderful experience. The 
best audience, I have found, is that 
between eight and 12 years old. They 
are fresh and unspoiled at that age, 
but they are also keen listeners and 
observers. You cannot fool children.” 
—Robert Sabin 


30th Symphony Season Begins in El Paso 


El Paso.—The El Paso Symphony 
began its 30th consecutive season with 
a concert in Liberty Hall on Oct. 14, 
conducted by the orchestra’s musical 
director, Orlando Barera, and with 
Risé Stevens as soloist. Miss Stevens 
was well received for her spirited sing- 
ing of three arias from “Carmen”. 
She also sang “Che farod senza 
Euridice” and “Voi che sapete”, and 
with James Shomate at the piano was 
heard in three encores. The orches- 
tra’s contributions included Beetho- 
ven’s “Leonore” Overture No. 3, the 
Brandenburg Concerto No. 3, Tchai- 
kovsky’s “Capriccio Italien”, and a 
group of excerpts from “Carmen”. 

More substantial musical fare was 
offered at the orchestra’s second sub- 
scription concert, on Nov. 11. Pierre 
Fournier was heard in a sensitive, 
beautifully shaded performance of the 
Haydn Cello Concerto in D major 
which reached eloquent heights in the 
lovely Adagio movement. The or- 
chestra began the program with a 


dynamic, meticulously phrased read- 
ing of Beethoven’s “Egmont” Over- 
ture, followed by a vivid, cohesive ac- 
count of the Brahms First Symphony. 

The first of five programs spon- 
sored by the El Paso Symphony Or- 
chestra Association was presented on 
Oct. 28 with the appearance of Boris 
Goldovsky in a lecture-recital titled 
“The Romance of the Piano”. Mr. 
Goldovsky played piano works, with 
considerable technical control and 
artistic insight, by virtually all of the 
important keyboard masters, prefac- 
ing his performances with historical 
information and anecdotes. This was 
an unusual, but rewarding and inter- 
esting program. 

The Las Cruces (N.M.) Community 
Concert Association has presented 
two programs in its current series. 
Leonard Pennario was heard in re- 
cital on Oct. 12, with the Pamplona 
Choir from Spain following on Nov. 
10. Mr. Pennario played a varied 
program with considerable technical 


facility and _ polish. Schumann’s 
Sonata in F sharp minor had a styl- 
istically mature reading, marked by 
warm tone, careful phrasing and ex- 
cellent variation in dynamics. 

The Spanish choir, conducted by its 
founder, Luis Morondo, sang selec- 
tions from choral works ranging from 
the 15th century to the present with 
impeccable intonation, precise phras- 
ing, and clear diction. The audience 
clearly favored five songs of Manuel 
de Falla and Teobaldo Power’s ar- 
rangement of “Songs from the Canary 
Islands”, but works by Bela Bartok, 
Arturo duo Vital, Igor Stravinsky, 
and Paul Arma were _ beautifully 
sung. —wWilson D. Snodgrass 


Easton Symphony 
To Be Revived 


Easton, Pa.—Richard Marcus, 28- 
year-old Philadelphia musician, will 
conduct the Easton Symphony in a 
series of concerts in 1958. 

The orchestra was silent through- 
out 1957 and music-lovers here 
feared it would never play again. An 
anonymous out-of-town benefactor, 
however, has underwritten the 1958 
concerts and made possible the re- 
vival of the 12-year-old symphony. 
The concerts are scheduled for Jan. 
29, March 5 and April 16, all in the 
Easton YWCA Auditorium seating 
500. { 

Agnes Gordown, symphony presi- 
dent, said the orchestra will consist 
of 45 members. Mr. Marcus, who 
developed the Center City Orchestra 
of Philadelphia into a top semi-pro- 
fessional symphony between 1954 and 
1957, is regarded as a promising young 
conductor. He has studied piano un- 
der Leo Ornstein and Allison Drake, 
of Philadelphia, and conducting un- 
der Pierre Monteux and Leonard 
Bernstein. 

The symphony’s subscription drive 
a year ago failed, forcing cancella- 
tion of the 1957 series. William 
Schempf, who had been named con- 
ductor then, has since become music 
director at the U. S. Military Acad- 
emy, West Point, N. Y. 

—John B. Bonnell 


Philadelphia Academy 


To Honor Musician 


Philadelphia—The ‘“World’s_ out- 
standing musical figure” will be hon- 
ored as part of the Academy of Mu- 
sic’s 101st anniversary celebration. A 
worldwide ballot will be conducted 
to determine the winner of the award, 
which will be bestowed at the Acad- 
emy’s 101st anniversary concert and 
ball on Jan. 25. 

The award also will include the 
gift of a year’s scholarship in one of 
America’s music schools, which may 
be bestowed by the award recipient 
on a young musician. 


Haage Concerts 
In 50th Anniversary 


Reading, Pa—For its 1957-58 
50th-anniversary series, the Haage 
Concerts has listed the Ballet Russe 
de Monte Carlo (Oct. 21); the Pitts- 
burgh Symphony (Nov. 11); Frances 
Magnes, violinist (Dec. 4); the 
Vienna Boys Choir (Jan. 6); and 
Eleanor Steber, soprano (Feb. 24). 

George D. Haage, founder and di- 
rector of the series was awarded an 
honorary degree of Doctor of Hu- 
manities from Albright College in 
appreciation and recognition of his 
contribution to his community 
through a full half-century of pres- 
entation of the Haage concerts. 
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Los Angeles 


(Continued from page 25) 

acted with her accustomed convic- 
tion. Giuseppe Taddei sang Scarpia 
for the first time here, omitting none 
of the leers or sneers, but also never 
losing the suave and sympathetic 
quality of his voice. Gianni Raimondi 
made his debut as Cavaradossi; he 
looked well, acted competently, and 
revealed the only new tenor voice 
with an even scale in addition to firm 
top tones. Erich Leinsdorf conducted 
with a superb sense of theatrical tim- 
ing. Others in the cast were Carl Pa- 
langi, Ralph Herbert, Virginio As- 
sandri, Harve Presnell, Harold Enns, 
Alfredo Fernandez. 


“La Traviata” Given 


“La Traviata” on Nov. 9 added 
nothing to the company’s reputation 
though it was applauded by a sold- 
out house. Leyla Gencer uses so many 
different types of quality and as- 
sorted varieties of production that 
anyone listening with closed eyes 
might have thought Violetta was be- 
ing sung by three or four sopranos. 
Miss Gencer is -best when she can 
sing a sustained mezza-voce as in the 
last act’s “Addio, del passato”. She 
has flexibility, though the voice devi- 
ates from pitch now and then, and 
er full voice singing is edgy and 
loses focus. Jon Crain had the top 
tones for Alfredo, but not much in 
the rest of his voice. Robert Merrill's 
Germont is not one of his best parts; 
he acts it stiffly, and he sings it with 
little regard for a true legato. 

The final performance at the Nov. 
10 matinee was devoted to a repeti- 
tion of the opening night’s “Lucia di 
Lammermoor”’—an innovation in the 
Los Angeles season and not a very 
desirable one, since the repertoire is 
limited enough in a short season 
without repetitions. Miss Gencer 
again sang Lucia; it was her best role, 


since she has the requisite fluency 
and keeps her voice within a small 
scale. Gianni Raimondi was new to 
the part of Edgar, increasing the fav- 
orable impression of his debut. Lo- 
renzo Alvary was a new Raymond, 
and others were Giuseppe Taddei, 
Cesare Curzi, Jean Burlingham and 
Virginio Assandri. 

Monday Evening Concerts offered 
a resume of 12-tone music on its 
fourth program on Nov. 11. Camillo 
Togni’s Sonata for flute and piano 
(1935) had moments of imaginative- 
ness as played by Arthur Hob.rman 
and Leonard Stein. Milton Babbitt’s 
Two Sonnets to poems of Gerard 
Manley Hopkins were the most repel- 
lent kind of 12-tone music. Th:y 
were capably sung by Carl Schultz, 
baritone. Wallingford Riegger’s Con- 
certo for piano and woodwind quin- 
tet, played by Mr. Stein and the Pa- 
cific Wind Quintet proved to be an 
impressive composition, clearly or- 
ganized and involving many fasci- 
nating instrumental textures. A two- 
piano version of Schoenberg’s Cham- 
ber Symphony No. 2, made by the 
composer, seemed eff-ctive only in 
the second of the two movements, as 
played by Mr. Stein and Natalie Li- 
monick. Buxtehude’s Cantata, “Sing:t 
dem Herrn”, sung by Barbara Hardy, 
soprano, opened the program. 

Other events have been a recital 
by Elisabeth Schwarzkopf, Philhar- 
monic Auditorium, Nov. 12; Carl 
Dolmetsch, recorder, and Joseph Sax- 
by, harpsichord, Hancock Auditor- 
ium, Nov. 10; Carlos Montoya, fla- 
menco guitarist, Wilshire Ebell Thea- 
tre, Nov. 9; a concert of chamber 
music by members of the Southern 
California chapter of the American 
Composers Alliance, presenting works 
by Gerald Strang, Herman Chaloff, 
Paul Pisk, George Tremblay, Robert 
Gross and Henry Leland Clarke, 
Hancock Auditorium, Nov. 7; and 
Leontyne Price, in recital at Thorne 
Hall, Oct. 28. —Albert Goldberg 


Baltimore Season Opens 
With Orchestral Concerts 


Baltimore.—Reginald Stewart, con- 
ducting the Little Orchestra in the 
Peabody Conservatory Concert Hall 
on Oct. 8, got Baltimore’s new musi- 
cal season off to a brilliant start with 
the opening program of the Candl:- 
light series. Soloists were William 
Kroll, violinist; Britton Johnson, flu- 
tist; and Reginald Stewart, pianist. 

The well-balanced program _in- 
cluded Bach’s Fifth Brandenburg 
Concerto, Cesti’s “Tu mancavi tor- 
mentarmi  crudelissma _speranza”, 
Bach’s Violin Concerto in E, and 
Schubert’s Symphony No. 5, in B flat 
major. Interpretations were admir- 
able in every way and Mr. Stewart 
played his piano solos with great 
sensitivity and awareness of style. 
Especially memorable was his read- 
ing of the Schubert symphony, in 
which he seemed to probe the depths 
of the composer’s mind, with the re- 
sult that the performance reached an 
unusually high artistic standard. 


Falla Opera Staged 


The musical rewards of the concert 
on Oct. 22 were the superb playing 
by Ignatius Gennusa of Mozart’s 
Clarinet Concerto, and a delectable 
first performance. here of Falla’s 
opera for puppets, “Master Pedro’s 
Puppet Show”. The program opened 
with a beautifully proportioned and 
handsomely played suite of Couperin, 
“Concert dans le Gout Théatral”. The 
soloists for the Falla opera were 
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Phyllis Frankel, soprano; Elwood 
Gary, tenor; and Casper Vecchione. 
Felix Brentano, head of the school’s 
opera department, staged the preduc- 
tion, and Bernard and Edith Paul 
were the puppeteers. 


Triumph for Freccia 


The opening concert of the Balti- 
more Symphony under Massimo Frec- 
cia (now starting his sixth season) 
was a brilliant affair and a personal 
triumph for the conductor. The pro- 
gram included the Baltimore pre- 
miere of Walton’s “Johannesburg 
Festival” Overture; Barber’s “Medea’s 
Meditation and Dance of Vengzance”; 
Ravel’s “Rapsodie Espagnole” and 
Brahms’s First Symphony. Mr. Frec- 
cia continues to grow in stature as a 
conductor and his interpretations had 
a grandeur and buoyancy that were 
compelling and deeply moving. 

Abbey Simon, pianist, was the 
soloist for the concert on Oct. 23, 
playing Schumann’s Concerto in A 
minor. Mr. Simon’s local debut was 
disappointing, for although he played 
both accurately and cleanly, he con- 
sistently covered the delicate orches- 
tral solos with a percussive tone and 
played so fast that much of the time 
he was ahead of both conductor and 
orchestra. 

The two orchestral pieces—Vaughan 
Williams’ “Fantasia on a Theme by 
Thomas Tallis’, and Beethoven's Fifth 
Symphony—were a delight in every 


way. The former was a revelation as 
to the many tonal colors within the 
group’s string section, while the Bee- 
thoven score emerged with a vernal 
freshness that was exciting. 

But it was the concert on Oct. 30, 
with Rosa Savoia, soprano, as solo- 
ist, that was one triumph after 
another, from conductor and soloist, 
to the first-chair soloists and the or- 
chestra as a whole. The program in- 
cluded Haydn’s Symphony No. 104, 
in D major, Ravel’s “Shéhérazade” 
for voice and orchestra; the Balti- 
more premiere of Einem’s “Orch2s- 
termusik”, and the final scene from 
Strauss’s “Salome”. 

Miss Savoia is an artist of imagi- 
nation and musicianship and the 
possessor of a voice of opulent beauty. 
In the three Ravel pieces she created 
an atmosphere of poignant beauty, 
and Britton Johnson's flute solos 
matched in every way the mood of 
both artist and conductor. The Einem 
score showed off the excellent brass 
section of this season’s group, by far 


the best Baltimore has ever heard. 

In the final scene from Salome, 
Miss Savoia emerged as a dramatic 
singer of the first magnitude, her 
voice soaring gloriously above the 
massed sonorities of full orchestra. 
Mr. Freccia’s conception was alter- 
nately one of biting vehemence and 
sensuous beauty, clarity of thematic 
detail and expert balance of the vari- 
ous orchestral sections. 

The Saturday “Pop” concerts 
opened on Oct. 26 with Mr. Freccia 
conducting a thoroughly delightful 
program of polkas and waltzes by 
Josef and Johann Strauss, Jr. On Nov. 
2 an all-Tchaikovsky program fea- 
tured the orchestra’s conc:rtmaster, 
Laszlo Steinhardt, in the Violin Con- 
certo. 

‘ Other concert activities were the 
first two concerts by the Philadelphia 
Orchestra under Eugene Ormandy on 
Oct. 9 and Nov. 6, and the Albeneri 
Trio at the Museum of Art, in the 
annual Theresa H. Cahn Memorial 
concert. —George Kent Bellows 


Indianapolis Symphony Plans 


Expansion of Activities 


Indianapolis.—With Standing Room 
Only signs out for the opening of the 
1957-58 season of the Indianapolis 
Symphony, Izler Solomon, conductor, 
there appears to be some realization 
of the dreams of former years for 
recognition and support of the or- 
chestra. Alan Meissner, manager, at- 
tributes this to the program of neigh- 
borhood concerts, launched last sea- 
son on a modest scale, and financed 
in part by a money grant from the 
city. This year there will be six free 
neighborhood concerts, made possible 
by a grant from the Recording Indus- 
tries with the co-operation of Indian- 
apolis Local No. 3 of the American 
Federation of Musicians. 

The neighborhood programs are in 
addition to a total of 45 concerts to 
be performed locally, including 12 


pairs of subscription concerts which | 


began Nov. 9-10, two Young Peoples’ 
concerts, three Municipal Concerts, 
one Pop Concert, and concerts in all 
the high schools. There will also be 
two tours consisting of 30 out-of-town 
concerts, nine of which will be in 
Indiana. 


Young Peoples’ Concerts 


In no area is the growth of inter- 
est more apparent than in the Young 
Peoples’ Concerts. Each of the two 
concerts will be repeated in the 
Murat Theatre, and plans are under 
way to move these concerts to a new 


location to accommodate larger 
crowds. Indianapolis Newspapers, 
Inc., got behind the music-memory 


contests in the city schools last year, 
with the result that now 80,000 chil- 
dren are studying the compositions to 
be played at the youth concerts. The 
eagerness with which the school chil- 
dren have accepted these music-mem- 
ory contests is attested by the fact 
that last season’s finalists numbered 
4,000 with 2,500 children making per- 
fect scores. 

This season, in its subscription con- 
certs, the orchestra will perform a 
contemporary work on each program. 
Mr. Solomon, who has no difficulty 
in communicating his musical vee 
to his audiences, promises also to talk 
briefly on some of the works to be 
heard, which include Alan Hovhaness’ 
“Prelude and Quadruple Fugue”; Roy 
Harris’ “Ode to Consonance”; Victor 
Babin’s Concerto No. 2 for Two Pi- 
anos and Orchestra; Felix Borowski’s 





“Ecce Homo”; Surinach’s Overture 
“Major Fair”; Dello Joio’s “Song of 
Affirmation” for chorus, soprano solo- 
ist and narrator; and Bernard Heiden’s 
Symphony No. 2. 

For the opening pair of subscrip- 
tion concerts Mr. Solomon had sched- 
uled Rossini’s Overture to “La Gazza 
Ladra”, the Handel-Beecham Suite 
“The Faithful Shevherd”, the Hov- 
haness work, and Tchaikovsky's Fifth 
Symphony. The orchestra has recent- 
ly been expanded to 80 members. 

—Eleanor Y. Pelham 
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In the news 20 years ago - 


The Chicago City Opera engages Grace Moore for five appearances 20 


years ago. From the left, 


Roberto Moranzoni, conductor; Miss Moore; 


José Luccioni, tenor; Paul Longone, general manager. Miss Moore made 


her Chicago debut on Nov. 


time on Dec. 11, in the role of Mimi 


For the third time in a half cen- 
tury, Wagner’s “Tristan und Isolde” 
opened a new season at the Metro- 
politan Opera House, on Nov. 29. 
Though the choice of “Tristan” would 
have seemed foolhardy a few years 
ago, the current eagerness to hear it 
with the present exceptional cast has 
made it the logical work to draw a 
crowd. The singers included Kirsten 
Flagstad, as Isolde; Lauritz Melchior, 
as Tristan; Kerstin Thorborg, as Bran- 
gine; and Emanuel List, as King 
Mark. Artur Bodanzky conducted. 

Declining to have any parties in 
celebration of his 72nd birthday, on 
Dec. 8, Jan Sibelius spent the day 
working. on his Eighth Symphony 
which, he says, will probably be his 
last. 

A street in Rome has been named 
in honor of Ottorino Respighi, who 
died in the Eternal City last year. 

Three poems by the late Empress 
Elizabeth of Austria have been set to 
music by Felix Weingartner. The 
martyred empress left a large num- 


17, as Manon, and appeared for the second 





ber of poetic works, all of which 
show a marked influence of Heinrich 
Heine. 

Friends of the pianist Vladimir 
Horowitz, who has been in poor health 
for many months, will be glad to 
learn that he is reported as improv- 
ing and hopes to return to the con- 
cert platform in a short time. 

President Roosevelt recently re- 
ceived Josef Hofmann in a private 
audience in the executive office in 
the White House. Mr. Hofmann pre- 
sented the President with a specially 
bound and autographed copy of the 
souvenir program book of his jubilee 
concert at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, of which both the President 
and Mrs. Roosevelt were sponsors. 

Artists who appeared with the New 
York Philharmonic, under John Bar- 
birolli, were almost all of pianistic 
persuasion. Artur Rubinstein played 
the Tchaikovsky’s Concerto No. 1; 
Julius Katchen, the Mozart D minor 
Concerto; and Bartlett and Robertson, 
a Poulenc concerto. 


Stevens Opening Soloist 
With San Antonio Symphony 


San Antonio—The San Antonio 
Symphony, under the brilliant direc- 
tion of Victor Alessandro, opened its 
19th season, on Oct. 19 in the Muni- 
cipal Auditorium before a gala audi- 
ence of more than 4,500 people. 
Music-lovers from San Antonio and 
the entire state converged to hear 
one of the finest orchestras in the 
Southwest give one of its most auspi- 
cious evenings of music. 

The soloist was the deservedly pop- 
ular mezzo-soprano of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company, Risé Stevens, 
who did not disappoint her audience. 
She sang Mahler’s “Songs of the Way- 
farer,” and several operatic arias. The 
orchestra played Enesco’s “Ruman- 
ian Rhapsody” No. 1 and Tchaikov- 
sky’s “Romeo and Juliet.” The strings 
sounded particularly brilliant, due in 
no small part to the new concert- 
master, Jeannette Levi. Incidentally, 
she is the first woman to be the con- 
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certmaster of a major symphony in 
this country. 

The second concert featured the 
brilliant piano-duo, Whittemore and 
Lowe, who pleased an equally en- 
thusiastic audience. They gave a mag- 
nificent performance of C. P. E. 
Bach’s Concerto for Two Pianos, and 
were called on for many encores. A 
rare opportunity was offered to the 
San Antonio Symphony patrons when 
Richard Bales’s latest composition, 
“The Republic,” was given one of its 
first hearings. 

Elisabeth Schwarzkopf appeared in 
the third subscription concert, on Nov. 
9. Under Mr. Alessandro’s direction 
the orchestra gave its finest perform- 
ance to date, of the Handel-Harty 
“Water Music,” the Andante from 
Howard Hanson’s “Nordic” Sym- 
phony, and Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Ca- 
priccio Espanol.” The soloist’s beauti- 
ful voice sounded particularly appeal- 


ing in two arias from Mozart’s “Cosi 
fan tutte.” However, the singing that 
made the evening memorable was 
provided in Richard Strauss’s Four 
Last Songs. 

This year Mr. Alessandro has or- 
ganized a Little Symphony, made up 
of symphony personnel, to present 
chamber music. The first in a series 
of four concerts was presented on 
Oct. 29 in the Ruth Taylor Concert 
Hall of Trinity University of San 
Antonio. The hall is perfect for the 
intimate style of a smaller group. 
The program included Bach’s Bran- 
denburg Concerto No. 4, the Ravel 
“Mother Goose” Suite, and Beeth- 
oven’s First Symphony. Mr. Ales- 
sandro contributed greatly to the en- 
joyment and informality of the eve- 
ning with his amusing and informa- 
tive remarks, illustrated in many in- 
stances by members of the ensemble. 
For the finale, the players turned their 
backs to the audience and faced Mr. 
Alessandro, who was on a podium at 
the rear of the stage. The conductor 
told his listeners that he wished them 
to see him as the orchestra does. 

—Helen Seagle 


Music Teachers List 
Divisional Conventions 


In 1958 the Music Teachers Na- 
tional Association will hold five di- 
visional conventions. The Southern 
Division, including the states Ala- 
bama, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, and Tennessee, 
will convene at Florida State Univer- 
sity, Tallahassee, Florida, Feb. 9-12. 

The East Central Division (Illinois, 
Indiana, Michigan, Minnesota, North 
Dakota, Ohio, Wisconsin) will con- 
vene at the Hotel Nicollet, Minne- 
apolis, Minn., Feb. 16-19. The West 
Central Division (Colorado, Iowa, 
Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska, South 
Dakota) will meet at the Cosmopoli- 
tan Hotel, Denver, Colo., Feb. 23-26. 

The Southwestern Division (Arkan- 
sas, New Mexico, Oklahoma, Texas) 
will meet at the Mayo Hotel, Tulsa, 
Okla., March 9-12; and the Western 
Division (Arizona, Montana, Oregon, 
Utah, Washington) will convene at 
Montana State University, Missoula, 
Montana, July 27-31. 


Sixth Music and Art 
Tour for 1958 


San Francisco.—Sterling Wheel- 
wright and Jonathan Schiller will lead 
Music and Art Tours this summer. 
Mr. Schiller, assistant professor at 
San Francisco State College and ra- 
dio music commentator, will be the 
tour leader and musical guide of the 
sixth annual Music and Art Tour, 
which will leave New York on June 
28 and return on July 3, 1958. The 
trip will include 45 days in Europe 
with visits to the major cities and 
musical events. Mr. Wheelwright, 
professor of music and humanities at 
San Francisco State, will be in charge 
of a 50-day trip leaving San Fran- 
cisco in late June. 


Miller Sings With 
San Angelo Symphony 


San Angelo, Texas. — Mildred 
Miller, mezzo-soprano, was the soloist 
with the San Angelo Symphony, when 
the orchestra gave the first concert 
Jf its ninth season, on Oct. 7. Miss 
Miller flew from Germany, where she 
had been on concert tour, directly to 
San Angelo. Her program included 
operatic arias by Mozart, Rossini, and 
Bizet. Eric Sorantin conducts the or- 
chestra. 


MUSICAL AMERICA’S 
REPRESENTATIVES 


United States 


ATLANTA: Helen Knox Spain, 724 
Piedmont Ave., N.E. 

BALTIMORE: George Kent Bellows. 
Peabody Conservatory. 

BUFFALO: Berna Bergholtz, Public 
Library, Lafayette Square. 

BOSTON: Cyrus Durgin, Boston Globe. 

CHICAGO: Howard Talley, 5813 Black- 
stone Ave., Chicago 37. 

CINCINNATI: Mary Leighton, 506 Eas 
Fourth St. 

CLEVELAND: Frank Hruby, Cleve 
land Press. 

DALLAS: George C. Leslie, 6628 Van 
derbilt Ave. 

DENVER: Emmy Brady Rogers, 1000 
East First Ave. 

— Richard Fandel, 325 Merton 


HOUSTON: Hubert Roussel, 
Post. 

INDIANAPOLIS: Eleanor Y. Pelham 
5211 Boulevard Place. 

KANSAS CITY: Blanche Lederman. 
Newbern Hotel, 525 East Armour 
Blvd. 

LOS ANGELES: Dorothy Huttenback, 
Business Manager, 432 Philharmonic 
Auditorium. 

Albert Goldberg, Correspondent, 
Los Angeles Times. 

MIAMI: Arthur Troostwyk, 711-8ist St., 
Miami Beach. 

MINNEAPOLIS: Paul S. Ivory, Depart- 
ment of Music, University of Minne- 
sota. 

NEW ORLEANS: Harry B. Loeb, 2111 
St. Charles Ave. 

PHILADELPHIA: Max de Schauensee, 
Philadelphia Bulletin. 

PITTSBURGH: J. Fred Lissfelt, 1515 
Shady Ave. 

ST. LOUIS: Charles Menees, St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch. 

SAN FRANCISCO: Marjory M. Fisher, 
Alexander Hamilton Hotel. 

SEATTLE: Maxine Cushing Gray, 4558 
9th Ave , 

WASHINGTON, D. C.: Theodore Schae- 
fer, National Presbyterian Church. 


Foreign Countries 


ARGENTINA: Enzo Valenti Ferro, 
Buenes Aires Musical, Avenida Pueyr- 
redé6n 336, Buenos Aires. 

AUSTRALIA: W. Wagner, 10 Beach 
Road, Edgecliff, Sydney. 

Biddy Allen, 21 Tintern Ave., Toe- 
rak, S.E. 2, Melbourne. 

AUSTRIA: Max Graf, 9 Wilhelm Exner- 
gasse 30, Vienna. 

BELGIUM: Edouard Mousset, Rue 
d’Arlon 22, Brussels. 

BRAZIL: Herbert J. Friedmann, Caixa 
Postal 971, Rio de Janeiro. 

CANADA: Colin Sabiston, 200 Cotting- 
ham St., Toronto. 

DENMARK: Torben Mever, Berlingske 
Tildende, Copenhagen K. 

ENGLAND: Harold’ Rosenthal, 6 
Woodland Rise, London, N. 10. 

FRANCE: Christina Thoresby, Hotel de 
Suede, Rue Vaneau, Paris 7e. 

GERMANY: H. H._ Stuckenschmidt, 
Berlin-Dahlem, Podbielskiallee 65. 

Everett Helm, Frittlingen bei Rott- 
weil, Wiirttemberg. 

ITALY: Reginald Smith Brindle, Via 
Marconi 28, Florence. 

Peter Dragadze, Via San Vin- 
cenzo 8, Milan 

Cynthia Jolly, Via dei Gracchi 126 
Rome. 

MEXICO: A. Gonzalez Arauzo, Madrid 
50, Coyoacan, D.F. 21. 

NETHERLANDS: Lex van Delden, 
Moreelsestraat 11, Amsterdam. 

PORTUGAL: Katherine H. de Car- 
neyro, 363 rua Antonia Carneiro, 
Porto. 

SPAIN, Antonio Iglesias, Avenida Reina 
Victoria 58, Madrid. 

SWEDEN: Ingrid Sandberg, Lidingo 1, 
Stockholm. 

YUGOSLAVIA: Dragan Lisac, Petrin- 
jska 13, Zagreb. 
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Schools Falko me} aelol fer 


Stewart Resigns 
As Peabody Head 


Baltimore.—Reginald Stewart, for 
16 years director of the Peabody 
Conservatory-College of Music in 
Baltimore, has resigned, effective with 
the close of the current school year, 
June, 1958. He will devote his time, 
thereafter, to conducting in the con- 
cert field, in which he was most active 
both as conductor and pianist, prior 
to his appointment to the Peabody 
post. 

Mr. Stewart came to Baltimore to 
assume the position of director of the 
Peabody Conservatory in 1941. He 
was named conductor of the Balti- 
more Symphony the following year, 
a post which he held for ten years. 
During his regime at the conservatory, 
the school was accredited by both the 
National Association of Schools of 
Music and the Middle States Associa- 
tion, and at present the combined 
Advanced and Preparatory Depart- 
ments of the school have attained the 
highest enrollment in its history, 3,000 
students. 

In recent years, Mr. Stewart has 
limited his activities on the concert 
platform to appearances at the Pea- 
body, where he founded the Candle- 
light Concerts six years ago, and to 
occasional guest conducting assign- 
ments with such orchestras as the 
NBC Symphony, the New York Phil- 
harmonic, and the Chicago Symphony. 
His foreign appearances have been 
with the London Philharmonia, the 
BBC, and with major orchestras 
throughout Europe, Central and 
South America. 


Manhattan School 


Launches Campaign 


For the first time since its open- 
ing 40 years ago, the Manhattan 
School of Music will go outside its 
Board of Trustees and old friends 
with appeals to foundations, indus- 
try, and private citizens, to seek the 
funds needed for essential plant ex- 
pansion, to increase the scholarship 
and endowment funds, and to pro- 
vide higher faculty salaries. 

The campaign to raise $1,500,000 
in capital funds will continue until 
this amount has been raised. John 
Brownlee, director of the school, 
hopes that this goal will be reached 
by the end of the current school year. 

New appointments to the faculty 


David R. Robertson (left), director of the Oberlin 
College Conservatory of Music, and Eberhard Preuss- 
ner, representative of the Mozarteum in Salzburg, 
Austria, discuss plans on sending 100 Oberlin Con- 
servatory juniors to study each year in Salzburg 
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include Alexander Schneider, noted 
violinist, who heads a master class in 
string ensemble; Paul Price, percus- 
sion player, who teaches a new course 
in percussion ensemble; James Cham- 
bers, French horn player, who heads 
the department in orchestral reper- 
tory for wind players; and Dorothea 
Spaeth, exponent of modern dance, 
who teaches a new course called the 
Anatomy of Movement, aimed at all 
kinds of performers who have to 
appear onstage. 

Other new faculty members are 
Frances Blaisdell, flute; Richard 
Moore, French horn; Charles Walten, 
theory; Sidney Baker and Beula Eis- 
enstadt, music education; Henry Bren- 
necke and Frederick Kreiling, Ger- 
man; William Wagman, psychology: 
Martha Weaver, piano; Nicholas Mi- 
lella, Italian. 


New York College 
Lists Britten Opera 


In connection with its 80th anni- 
versary year, The New York College 
of Music will give the United States 
premiere of Benjamin Britten’s opera 
“The Turn of the Screw”. The opera 
will be given in two performances, 
March 19 and 20, by the Opera De- 


partment of the music school, under | 


Siegfried Landau, musical director, 
and Albert Felmar, stage director, in 
the Kaufmann Concert Hall of the 
YM-YWHA. 


The University of Kansas has listed | 
19 major events to celebrate the open- | 


ing of its new music and drama build- 
ing. Some of the major music events 
scheduled include the NBC Opera 
Company, I Solisti di Zagreb, the 
Minneapolis Symphony, and Joseph 
Szigeti. 


The Mid-West National Band Clinic 
will hold its 11th annual meeting in 
Chicago on Dec. 18-21. 


The music department of Brooklyn 
College has scheduled 16 music events 
for the fall term 1957. Rudolf Fir- 
kusny performed on Nov. 1, and the 
Little Orchestra Society appeared on 
Nov. 15. 


The annual University of Wiscon- 
sin Mid-Winter Music Clinic will be 
held on the University’s campus, Jan. 
12, 13, and 14. 


The Friends of the New England 
Conservatory are sponsoring two full 
programs of works 
by Igor Stravin- 
sky in commemo- 
ration of his 75th 
birthday. The pro- 
grams were sched- 
uled for Nov. 6 
and Dec. 4 and 
will include works 
for orchestra, 
chorus, _ soloists, 
and chamber en- 
sembles. Richard 
Burgin will con- 
duct the New Eng- 
land Conservatory 
Orchestra in the 
two concerts, and 
Ruth Posselt, vio- 
linist, and David 
Barnett, pianist, 
both of the fac- 
ulty, will be the 
soloists. 





Yale University’s Woolsey Hall 
Concert Series opened on Oct. 8 
with the Symphony Orchestra of the 
Florence Festival. Other events in- 
clude the Boston Symphony, Nov. 12 
and Feb. 11; Isaac Stern, Dec. 3; 
Artur Rubinstein, Jan. 7; Obernkirchen 
Children’s Choir, Feb. 4; and Pierre 
Luboshutz, Genia Nemenoff, Boris 
Goldovsky and Chamber Orchestra, 
March 4, 


The American University Orchestra, 
George Steiner, conductor, presented 
its first concert of the season on Oct. 
18. 


The Queens College Music Depart- 
ment presented a concert of the works 
of Vittorio Rieti in the “Music from 
the Campus” radio broadcast over 
WNYC on Oct. 15. 


The Playhouse Dance Company 
Repertory Series of the Henry Street 
Playhouse began on Oct. 11, with 
a production of “The Bewitched”, 
choreographed by Alwin Nikolais to 
a score composed by Harry Partch. 


The Metropolitan Music School in 
New York City has announced the 
appointment of Carlos Salzedo, harp- 
ist and composer, as head of the 


school’s newly formed harp depart- 
ment. 


Oscar W. Demmler, director of 
instrumental music for the Pittsburgh 
Board of Education from 1937-1955, 
has been appointed visiting assistant 
professor of music history and litera- 
ture at the University of Pittsburgh. 


The Juilliard School of Music began 
its 53rd academic year on Oct. 9 
with Convocation Ceremonies held in 
the Juilliard Concert Hall. William 
Schuman, Juilliard’s president, wel- 
comed the faculty and students and 
introduced the speaker for the occa- 
sion, Frederick Prausnitz, the school’s 
assistant dean and director of choral 
music. The school announced that 
341 scholarships have been awarded 
for the academic year 1957-58, an 
increase of five over last year. Fifty- 
three of those receiving scholarships 
were awards to students from foreign 
countries. 


Artist recitals by members of the 
piano faculty of the New York Col- 
lege of Music are as follows: Heinz 
Hammerman, Oct. 30; Thomas Dar- 
son, Nov. 13; Fredric Kurzweil, Jan. 
29: Felice Takakjian, Feb. 26; and 
Una Hadley, March 26. 
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Columbia Artists Management Inc. 
Personal Direction: 


COPPICUS & SCHANG 
113 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 











LICIA ALBANESE 


Soprano, Metropolitan & San Francisco Operas 


JUSSI BJOERLING 


World Famous Tenor 


ALEXANDER BRAILOWSKY 


Pianist 


RUDOLF FIRKUSNY 


Pianist 
CARROLL GLENN 
Violinist 
SZYMON GOLDBERG 
Violinist 


HILDE GUEDEN 


Soprano, Metropolitan & Vienna Operas 


GRANT JOHANNESEN 


Pianist 


SENA JURINAC 


Soprano, Metropolitan & Vienna Operas 





























HEIDI KRALL 
Soprano, Metropolitan Opera 


ELAINE MALBIN 
Soprano, NBC Opera and TV 


NAN MERRIMAN 


Mezzo, San Francisco & Glyndebourne Operas 


The PAGANINI QUARTET 
LILY PONS 
TOSSY SPIVAKOVSKY 


Violinist 


GIORGIO TOZZI 
Basso, Metropolitan Opera 


VRONSKY & BABIN 


Premier Duo-Pianists 


LAWRENCE WINTERS 
Baritone, Hamburg & Stockholm Operas 
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Three Dance Companies 


Kaufmann Concert Hall, Nov. 17. 
—No wonder the hall was packed, 
for this program combined works of 
three brilliant choreographers—Val- 
erie Bettis, Louis Johnson, and Anna 
Sokolow—each commanding a first- 
rate company. 

Miss Bettis’ “Domino Furioso” is 
an experiment in 20th-century com- 
media dell’arte, with an _ elaborate 
script by John Malcolm  Brinnin, 
music composed and played by Ber- 
nardo Segall, and costumes by Con- 
suelo Gana. The script is full of witty 
couplets, the choreography is full of 
charming bits of fantasy and satire, 
the music is excellent, and the cos- 
tumes are piquant. Yet the work does 
not quite come off, the trouble being 
that Miss Bettis’ choreography is not 
sufficiently varied and thoroughgo- 
ing to balance the other elements. 
There is too much talk and not 
enough dancing. But the audience 
loved the work, and it was sparkling 
ly perfermed. Miss Bettis danced the 
role of Columbine; J. C. McCord that 
of Pierrot; Patricia Birsh, Sylvia; and 
Swen Swenson, Harlequin. 

Mr. Johnson’s “Cozy Corner” is a 
vignette of some sad and seedy char- 
acters in a bar that could be around 
anybody’s corner in New York. As a 
drunken girl, Asia Mercoolova danced 
and acted compellingly; Carlton John- 
son had a delightfully perky little 
solo; and Maggie Newman, Helen 
Taitt, Mr. Johnson, Craig Crosson, 
Michalyn Jackson, Herman Howell, 
and Donald Martin all contributed 
vivid characterizations. This is a 
tenuous, atmospheric piece, but it 
reveals Mr. Johnson’s ability to make 
living theatre out of the slenderest 
materials. 

The “Lyric Suite” of Miss Soko- 
low, set to Berg’s haunting music, is 
a major work, and something that 
could have been expressed in no 
other style or idiom. Most vivid of 
its movements is the terrifying solo 
superbly danced by Kate Freidlich 
to the Allegro Misterioso, a projec- 
tion of hysteria that is resolved only 
when the tension has become unbear- 
able. But no less masterly is the love 
duet to the Largo Disolato, beauti- 
fully performed by Eve Beck and 
Jeff Duncan. In the first two solos, 
sensitively done by David Gold and 
Sandra Pine, we also encounter chor- 
eography that is searching, original, 
and poetic. Only the last movem>nt, 
danced by four girls, does not quite 
measure up to the lofty level of the 
preceding ones. It is too loos:, too 
repetitive, to form a satisfying post- 
lude to what has gone before. But, as 
a whole, this work is one of the mas- 
terpieces of modern dance. —R. S. 


Mary Anthony Dance Theatre 


Kaufmann Concert Hall, Nov. 10. 
—NMary Anthony presented two new 
works at this concert: “Plaisanteries 
d’Amour”, to various pieces by Bach, 
and “The Purification”, based on the 
Tennessee Williams play, with music 
by Louis Calabro, arranged for piano 
and played by Cameron McCosh, with 
Roland Blaine as_ guitarist and 
speaker. The third (and by far the 
best) work on the program was her 
“Songs”, inspired by William Blake’s 
“Songs of Innocence and Experience”, 
set to the first three movements of 
Debussy’s String Quartet. 

The trouble with the “Plaisanter- 
ies” was twofold. The choreography, 
though graceful and mischievously 


humorous, was too slight and unin- 
ventive to hold the interest, and the 
grave beauty of Bach’s music clashed 
with the frivolous mood of the dance. 

Dance-drama is a very dangerous 
theatre form, and I am sorry to say 
that Miss Anthony fell into its major 
traps. She relied too heavily upon the 
words and situations of the original 
play (leaving me, as well as everyone 
else who did not know it, consider- 
ably in the dark as to what it was 
all about); she did not project her 
dramatic purpose clearly in move- 
ment; and she did not create a self- 
sustaining, coherent dance structure. 
Nor did the dancers perform their 
roles with sufficient body intensity to 
infuse the work with a spark of life. 

There are lovely passages in the 
“Songs”, notably the trio of women 
in the first section. But even this work 
is faltering and evanescent in effect. 
Clearly, this program did not repre- 
sent Miss Anthony at her —.. . 


Pennario Soloist With 
Houston Symphony 


Houston.—In its second pair of 
concerts of the season, on Nov. 4 and 
5, the Houston Symphony, under the 
direction of its conductor, Leopold 
Stokowski, gave an exciting and mov- 
ing performance of Moussorgsky’s 
“Pictures at an Exhibition”. Leonard 
Pennario was the soloist in Rach- 
maninoff’s Rhapsody on a Theme of 
Paganini, and the pianist made the 
work sound new and fresh. He is an 
eloquent player and an asset to any 
musical occasion. 

On the same program Mr. Stokow- 
ski conducted the world premiere of 
Jose Serebrier’s Sinfonia No. 1. 
Though only 19 years old, Mr. Sere- 
brier, who was born in Uruguay and 
is at present studying in this country, 
showed in this work a maturity far 
beyond his years. He has a good 
command of his craft and writes quite 
colorfully for the orchestra. Though 
the work is somewhat eclectic, his 
music is communicative. —N. P. 


Opera Council Lists 


Conference Dates 


Members of the National Council 
of the Metropolitan Opera held their 
sixth annual fall meeting at the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House on Nov. 13. 
Dates for the fourth annual Central 
Opera Service Conference were an- 
nounced by Mrs. Norris Darrell and 
Elemer Nagy, co-chairmen. 

The conference, which last year 
attracted over 300 delegates from 
opera groups throughout the country, 
will be held March 21 and 22, 1958, 
at the Biltmore Hotel in New York 
City. The Central Opera Service acts 
as an information exchange center for 
opera groups throughout the country 
and is sponsored by the National 
Council. 


Musicians To Observe 


Founding of Israel 


Thirty-seven personalities in the 
musical world have joined an Ameri- 
can Committee to observe in the 
United States the tenth anniversary 
of the founding of the State of Israel. 
The anniversary celebration in the 
United States will begin in April and 
continue through December, 1958. 

The list includes Leonard Bernstein, 
Vladimir Golschmann, Andre Koste- 
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lanetz, Dimitri Mitropoulos, Pierre 
Monteux, Charles Munch, Eugene 
Ormandy, Fritz Reiner, conductors; 
Ernest Bloch, Igor Stravinsky, com- 
posers; Mimi Benzell, Maria Mene- 
ghini Callas, sopranos; Jennie Tourel, 
Reoies Resnik, Risé Stevens, mezzo- 
sopranos; Marian Anderson, contralto; 
Robert Merrill, baritone; Jan Peerce, 
Richard Tucker, tenors; Claudio Ar- 
rau, Alexander Brailowsky, Robert 
Casadesus, Ania Dorfman, Jose Iturbi, 
Byron Janis, pianists; Mischa Elman, 
Zino Franeescatti, Yehudi Menuhin, 
Nathan Milstein, Isaac Stern, Joseph 
Szigeti, violinists; Gregor Piatigorsky, 
cellist; Mrs. Charles S. Guggenheimer, 
founder and chairman, Stadium Con- 
certs; Mrs. Serge Koussevitzky, direc- 
tor of Koussevitsky Music Founda- 
tion; Sigmund Spaeth; Luben Vichey, 
president, National Artists Corpora- 
tion; and Bruno Zirato, manager, New 
York Philharmonic. 


Stern and Rubinstein 
Perform in Athens 


Athens.—Taking advantage of the 
passing through Athens of Isaac Stern 
and Artur Rubinstein, the State Or- 
chestra of Athens organized two spe- 
cial late evening concerts at the Or- 
pheus Theatre. 

On Sept. 27, Isaac Stern, on his 
way to Israel, was soloist in both the 
Beethoven and Brahms violin con- 
certos. The orchestra was under the 
direction of Philoctetes Oikonomides. 
On Oct. 7, Artur Rubinstein, return- 
ing from Tel-Aviv, performed Bee- 
thoven’s Fourth Piano Concerto and 
Rachmaninoff’s Second Piano Con- 
certo. The Orchestra, which opened 
the program with the Brahms “Tragic” 
Overture, was under the direction of 
Theodore Vavayannis. Outstanding 
American instrumentalists are rare in 
Athens, and the large audiences dem- 
onstrated their enthusiasm for the 
visitors. —LS. 


Concert Group 


Plans Three Series 


The Peoples’ Symphony Concerts, 
starting their 58th season, will offer 


three series of concerts on Saturday 
evenings at the Municipal Audito- 
rium, Washington Irving High School, 
New York City. 

The Artists Recitals has listed 
Byron Janis, pianist, Nov. 2; Rug- 
giero Ricci, violinist, Jan. 4; Ruth 
Slenczynska, pianist, Feb. 8; Artur 
Balsam, pianist, March 8; (artist to 
be announced), Mar. 29; and Michael 
Rabin, violinist, April 19. 

The Chamber Music series has 
listed Barylli Quartet, Oct. 26; Hun- 
garian Quartet, Nov. 9; Budapest 
Quartet, Nov. 30; Amadeus Quartet, 
Jan. 18; Quartetto Di Roma, March 
<4 and the Koeckert Quartet, March 
1 


The Chamber Music Festival series 
has listed the Solisti Di Zagreb, 
Oct. 19; New York Pro Musica, Nov. 
16; Budapest Quartet, Dec. 14; New 
York Woodwind Quintet, Feb. 1; 
Saidenberg Little Symphony, Feb. 15; 
and the Kroll String Quartet with 
Artur Balsam, pianist, March 22. 


Westchester Symphony 
Appoints Guggenheimer 


Scarsdale, N. Y.—Randolph 
Guggenheimer has been elected chair- 
man of the board of directors of the 
Orchestral Society of Westchester. 

The orchestra, entering its 11th 
year under the direction of Simon 
Asen, will give five Sunday evening 
concerts this year from November 
through April. Soloists to appear with 
the orchestra include Roberta Peters, 
soprano; Andres Segovia, guitarist; 
Daniel Barenboim, pianist; and Jeanne 
Mitchell, violinist. 


WNYC Again Schedules 
Children’s Series 


The Little Orchestra Society Chil- 
dren’s Concert Series, which won 
WNYC a Peabody Award last April, 
will again be broadcast live by the 
Municipal Broadcasting System. Orig- 
inating in the Assembly Hall of 
Hunter College, the series, now in its 
tenth year, will comprise six “Stories 
in Music” especially designed for 
youngsters. 








Columbia Artists 


113 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
DANCE ATTRACTIONS 


Management, Inc. 


CIRCLE 7-6900 





NEW BALLETS 
Tour Booking: Coppicus & Schang 


AMERICAN Ballet Theatre 


with KAYE, KRIZA, SERRANO, BRUHN 
Coast to Coast Tour 
Lucia Chase, Oliver Smith, Directors 





Personal Direction: Kurt Weinhold 


Second Tour of the Ballet Hit of the Nation! 


Ruth Page's. Chicago Opera Ballet 


with Famous Soloists, Corps de Ballet and Orchestra 


Repeating their great successes “THE MERRY WIDOW” and “REVENGE” 
Also New Ballets — Company of 50 


Available January through April 1958 





American Debut 


Personal Direction: Coppicus & ‘& Schang 





LES BALLETS de Janine Charrat 


Foremost Ballerina and Choreographer of France—Company of 14 


Now On Tour 


By « arr. with Albert Morini 








Tour Direction: Horace J. Parmelee 





Marina Svetlova Prima Ballerina 


with 2 Solo Dancers 
& Concert Pianist 


Columbia Artists Management, Inc. 


113 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. CIRCLE 7-6900 
VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL ATTRACTIONS 


New! Direct from the Heart of Austria—Jan. to April 1958 


Vienna on Parade 


featuring the DEUTSCHMEISTER BAND 
CAPT. JULIUS HERRMANN, Conductor 
Singing Boys and Girls from the Vienna Woods 
Grinzing Schrammeln Ensemble (Waltzing Strings) with Zither 
Soloists: HEDY FASSLER, Soprano, ERWIN V. GROSS, Tenor 


Company of 65 





Personal Direction: Andre Mertens 





Return of the great recording maestro 


Mantovani and his new music 


Orchestra of 45 Personal Direction: Coppicus & Schang 
MIXED CHORUS— 


The De Pa U r Ga la ORCHESTRA—SOLOISTS 


LEONARD DE PAUR, Conductor 
Personal Direction: Coppicus & Schang 





 New—Company of 50 





5th American Tour 


Virtuosi di Roma 


RENATO FASANO, Conductor 
Personal Direction: Coppicus & Schang By arr. with Albers Morini 


The Festival Quartet 


VICTOR BABIN, SZYMON GOLDBERG, WILLIAM PRIMROSE, 
Personal Direction: Coppicus & Schang 


4th Triumphant Return! — Feb.-April 1958 


Obernkirchen Children’s Choir 


Personal Direction: Kurt Weinhold (36 36 voices) EDITH MOELLER, CONDUCTOR 
2nd U.S. Tour 


The NBC Opera Company 


The Marriage of Figaro, Madam Butterfly, La Traviata in English—3 Comp! i 
Judson, O'Neill & Judd 





NIKOLAI GRAUDAN 











First American Tour—Oct. 3 to Dec. 12, 1957 


Orchestra -‘ Florence Festival 


(Orchestra del Maggio Musicale Fiorentino) Company of 97 
CARLO ZECCHI, FRANCESCO MANDER, FRANCO MANNINO, Conductors 


Tour Direction: Coppicus & Schang By arr. with Albert Morini 





Robert Shaw Chorale 


ROBERT SHAW, Conductor 


Tour | Direction: Coppicus & Schang 


Teddy Wilson’s Concert Jazz 


Starring TEDDY WILSON and his TRIO, JOYA SHERRILL, BUCK CLAYTON and 
SAM MOST. Program features new Duke Ellington score composed exclusively for 
the ensemble. 

Personal Direction: Coppicus & Schang 


Produced by Peter Dean and Robert Altfeld 








EUGENE LIST, 
Pianist 


Concerto Festival 


And the Knickerbocker Players, Company of 13, with Solo Trumpet. 
Program includes concerti of Torelli, Bach, Shostakovich, Liszt, Gottschalk. 
Personal Direction: Judson, O'Neill & Judd 


The Totenberg instrumental Ensemble 
ROMAN TOTENBERG, Soloist 


Company of Nine 





Personal Direction: Kurt Weinhold 


Beaux Arts Trio 


DANIEL GUILET, BERNARD GREENHOUSE, MENAHEM PRESSLER 
Personal Direction: Judson, O’ Neill & Judd 

















i113 West 57th St. 
New York 19, N. Y. 


Personal Direction 
JUDSON; O’NEILL & JUDD 


CLAUDIO ARRAU 





Pianist 


Baldwin Piane 


JOSEPH BATTISTA 
Pianist 


Baldwin Piano 


THE CAROLERS TRIO 


Jane Wilson, Soprano; Jonathan Wilson, Tenor; 
Eric Carlson, Bass; (with pianist) 


THE CONCERTMEN 


& EDMOND KARLSRUD Bass Baritone 
(10 persons) 


RAY DUDLEY 





Pianist 


TODD DUNCAN 


Baritone 





EUGENE LIST 


Pianist 





DAVID LLOYD 


Tenor 


GEORGE LONDON 


Baritone 





MILDRED MILLER 


Mezzo-Soprano 





WILLIAM PRIMROSE 


Violist 





MICHAEL RABIN 


Violinist 





SANROMA 


Baldwin Piano 


ELEANOR STEBER 


Pianist 





Soprano 





EDWIN STEFFE 


Baritone 





BRIAN SULLIVAN 





Columbia Artists Management Inc. 


Personal Direction 


KURT WEINHOLD 


FRANCES BIBLE 


Mezzo-Soprano 


WALTER CASSEL 


Baritone 


NADINE CONNER 


Soprano 


JON CRAIN > 


LISA DELLA CASA _ 





Soprano 


IGOR GORIN - 
Baritone 


LOUIS KENTNER 


Pianist 


WITOLD MALCUZYNSKI > 
Pianist 


DOROTHY MAYNOR 


Soprano 





YEHUDI MENUHIN 


Violinist 


LEONARD PENNARIO 


Pianist 





BERL SENOFSKY 





Violinist 


Mezzo-Soprano 





YI-KWEI SZE 


Bass-Baritone 





Alfred & Herbert 
TELTSCHIK 


Duo-Pianists 





Circle 7-6900 
Cable: Colconcert, N. Y. 


ALEC TEMPLETON | 
Pianist 


THOMAS L. THOMAS 
Baritone 

ROMAN TOTENBERG 
Violinist 

Dorothy WARENSKJOLD 
Soprano 





FRANCES YEEND _ 


Soprano 


Personal Direction 
ANDRE MERTENS 


LORENZO ALVARY > 





Basso 


> JORGE BOLET 


Pianist 


EUGENE CONLEY 
MAUREEN FORRESTER 


Contralto 





RENATA TEBALDI 





Soprano 


THEODOR UPPMAN 


Baritone 





Angelica von 
SAUER MORALES 


Pianist } 





Tour Direction 
HORACE J. PARMELEE 





MILDRED DILLING 


Harpist 





EILEEN FARRELL 


Soprano 





HERMAN GODES 


Pianist 





OZAN MARSH 


Pianist 
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